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The topic for consideration leads to ground where every 
inch has been fought over, and is still contested. The greatest 
controversies have been actuated by dogmatic interests.) From 
the time of the Magdeburg Centuries and the Annales Eccle- 


1) The basic argument against the Catholic Church during the Refor- 
mation period was not historical, but Scriptural. It is only natural 
that the historical argument should appear, in fact, quite frequently 
and quite spontaneously. Hans von der Planitz, writing from the Reichs- 
regiment at Nuremberg to his Elector about the discussion on the mass 
and monastic vows, January, 1522, says: “Dan vor dieser zeit nach der 
himmelfahrt Christi eczlich hundert jar kein monchsorden vom _ babst 
bestetigt gewest, sso hetten auch die prister eczlich hundert jar weiber 
gehabt. Und were ein lange zeit under beiderlei gestalt das heilige sacra- 
ment den leihen und christen gereicht worden.” This is a very clear 
and concise expression of the historical view-point at the very beginning 
of the actual reorganization according to the Reformation principles. 
However, in the controversy it remained but a side-issue. With the 
reformers of every type, as well as with Frederick and the other rulers 
drawn into the controversy, the decisive criterion was the teaching of 
Scripture. — The Magdeburg Centuries were the first —and ever will re- 
main one of the most massive — attempts to shatter the Catholic system 
by showing how it grew century after century into its medieval form. 
The Annales Leclesiastici of Baronio were the Catholic answer to them. 
With the stimulus of these two exhaustive treatises, representing op- 
posite view-points, one would expect to meet a host of scholars scanning 
the records of the early centuries. Largely owing to the continuation 
of that earlier interest in the Bible only, this prospect did not come true. 
A monumental Historia Literaria was published by Cave, which is the 
first real effort in giving a comprehensive accowiit of Christian authors 
and their writings. The work has merit to-day only as a curio. The 
real study of that early period began with the spread of rationalism 
and higher criticism. Christianity was considered a historical growth, 
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siastict the great differences concerning the original organiza- 
tion of the Church have been again and again fought out. 
A third party in the strife has been the Anglican Church 
with its interest in the episcopacy.®) 

The entrance of the critical spirit into this field did not 
bring a final solution. The controversy was shifted to im- 
partial historical ground,°) but the evidence is so slight, espe- 
cially in the earlier decades, the problem is so many-sided, 


which came about under the influence of the social, religious, and in- 
tellectual forces of the Roman Empire. To analyze the details of this 
growth, and to determine the component parts, it was necessary to in- 
vestigate the extant sources. At the same time, the scientific study of 
secular history under men like Niebuhr was not without its influence 
on the study of church history. The desire was to determine “how the 
past really was,” strip it of its halo of devotion and romance, and bring it 
within the compass of reality. 

2) It was some time after the edicts of Henry VIII that the Anglican 
Church arrived at the fully developed episcopal theory. With the open- 
ing of Elizabeth’s reign the chief warrant for the existence of diocesan 
episcopacy lay in the preference of the sovereign for that form of church 
government. Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, 1583—1604, did not 
assert more than that the episcopacy was the most ancient and desirable 
type of organization. Thomas Bilson, however, later bishop of Worcester, 
in 1593, plainly held that episcopacy and apostolic succession are of di- 
vine origin. With him moved the Anglican party, especially under Laud, 
archbishop of Canterbury, 1633—1645. As soon as the question of or- 
ganization became one of doctrine and not of expediency and essential 
to the episcopal system, the scholars of that confession were obliged to 
defend it as the original and binding. Hooker, the most voluminous 
writer, does not go further than to hold it to be the earliest. 

3) The writer recently went over the; proof-texts on Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper during the first four centuries. He could not fail 
but be struck by the paucity of material and by the difficulty and un- 
certainty of interpreting a great number of passages. A few pages octavo 


would suffice to publish it all. Equally as meager are the sources for the ~ 


knowledge of the early church organization. Some few passages, fre- 
quently of secondary importance in the context, have been interpreted 
again and again under the guidance of a variety of historical imagina- 
tion to recreate the structure of the early Church. It has been said of 
Harnack, the most prolific and suggestive writer on the teaching and 
literature of the early Church, that his many retractions would have 
ruined the average scholar’s reputation. Only his inexhaustible fund 
of new theories saved him. 
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that there is ample room for disagreement, and that many solu- 
tions must remain nothing but theories with more or less proba- 
bility in their favor. 

The problem, in short, is this: How did the Catholic 
church organization come into being? It deals with the growth 
of a historic institution, which is perfectly well known as a 
completed system, but whose growth. in detail offers endless 
pitfalls for rash and sweeping generalizations’) of evidence 
either local, or applicable only to a specific time. 

The leaders in the discussion as it has been developed 
are: Baur, Ritschl, Hatch, Sohm, Harnack,®) whose work has 


4) A splendid example of this is given by Heitmueller, a radical of 
the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule. He aims to prove the interdependence 
between the mystery religions and Paul’s teaching. From an uncertain 
and discredited inscription he establishes the existence of the Mithras cult 
in Tarsus. He then points out in detail the picture of that cult. Then 
he reads into Paul’s conception of Baptism and regeneration the massively 
physical and magical ideas of the mystery religions, and Paul’s religion 
is explained as the descendant and outgrowth of ethnic cults. Clemen 
rightly stigmatizes this as the work of an intellectual charlatan. 

5) It is impossible to trace more than in barest outline the unifying 
principle which guided scholars successively in interpreting the early 
church organization. Rothe, a Lutheran theologian, Die Anfaenge der 
christlichen Kirche und thre Verfassung, 1837, was impressed with the 
wide spread of the monarchical episcopate at an early date, and held it 
to be an apostolic, though not a divine, institution. (The rise of the 
monarchical episcopate constitutes one of the essential questions in set- 
ting forth the constitution of the early Church. It is still very much 
unsettled, and may ever remain so for want of sufficient and clear evi- 
dence.) Baur, Ueber den Ursprung des Bpiskopats, 1838, opposed this 
theory. He held that the monarchical principle was aboriginal in the 
Church, a single presbyter in each congregation constituting the govern- 
ment. A. Ritschl, Die Hntstehung der altkatholischen Kirche, “1857, held 
that the early Church at Jerusalem, under James, had a Jewish type of 
government analogous to the government of Islam by the family of Ma- 
homet, while the rise of the episcopate was due to Greek ideas and usages. 
Renan emphasized rather the influence of Greek and Roman institutions. 
The late Professor Hatch has developed the theo ry in detail in the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1880, Organization of the Early Christian Church. 
Schuerer, Geschichte des juedischen Volkes im Zeitalter Christi, disposes 
of the tendeney to derive the early church organization from the Jewish 
synagog.— At present the idea is gaining ground that the early church 
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been ramified and detailed by a host of monographs, mostly 
by German scholars. 

Our problem is not so much to follow the different threads 
of development as to make a cross section with Irenaeus and 
determine where he stood in his doctrine on the Chureh. For 
two reasons this is difficult. In the first place, Irenaeus is just 
at a turning-point where new ideas are fluctuating with old.) 
In the second place, Irenaeus does not professedly discuss the 
doctrine of the Church. That doctrine was not controverted. 

‘Indirectly he recurs to it to prove the heretics in error. 

TI. The first question is the very wide question, What is 
the Church? On one extreme stand the Catholics, who hold 
that the official, hierarchical episcopate constitutes the Church. 
The other extreme is expressed in the Magdeburg Centuries,” 
“that to no place or to no church or episcopate is the Church 


organization arose neither in Greco-Roman nor in Jewish prototypes, but 
was “a unique and spontaneous creation of the Christian faith.” A few 
of the most important titles may suffice for the present article, besides 
those already mentioned. J. Ellendorf, Primat der roemischen Paepste 
(Protestant); Rothensee, Primat (Catholic); R. A. Lipsius, Die Zeit 
des Irenacus von Lyon (Historische Zeitschrift, 1872); idem, Die Zeit 
des Irenaeus und die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (Hist. Zeit- 
schrift, 1879); R. Seeberg, Begriff der christlichen Kirche, 1885; Cheet- 
ham, History of Ohristian Church during First Four Centuries, 1894; 
F. X. Funk, Das Primat der roemischen Kirche nach Ignatius und Ire- 
naeus (Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen, und Untersuchungen), 1897; 
C. Mueller, Kirchengeschichte, 1899; Dunin-Borkowski, Die neweren For- 
schungen ueber die Anfaenge des Episkopats, 1900 (Catholic); R. Knopf, 
Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, 1905; Rainey, Ancient Catholic Church, 1912. 
6) The Church was just passing through the Gnostie controversy, 
in which its very existence was threatened. While the Gnostic heresies 
were directed mainly against the doctrine of God and Christ, they neces- 
sitated a clear formulation of the extent and authority of Scripture, as 
well as of the doctrine of the Church over against the heretics. Both 
doctrines were clarified and definitely shaped in this period. 
7) Per allegoriam eleganter expressit: ecclesiam esse coetum collec- 
tum ex Judaeis et Gentilibus, qui per Christum coniungatur et regatur; 
. ibi vera fuit ecclesia, ubicunque incorrupte sonabat vox Evangelii 
et sacramenta secundum Christi institutionem recte administrabantur. — 
Magdeburg Cent., Il, 4. 
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bound, but the Church consists in the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments.” 

In between stand more modified theories. Harnack leans 
over to the Catholic view in holding an official episcopate to 
be an integral part of the Church. Seeberg does not go so far, 
and Lindsay holds practically the same view as Seeberg. 

Let us group and analyze, first, the evidence for the view 
that the body of believers constitutes the Church. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that Irenaeus calls the Chris- 
tians priests. T'wo passages are adduced, IV, 8, 3, and V, 34, 3. 
The first one seems to be an inexact translation. A Greek 
original has: “Every king is a priest.” In the connection 
with David that seems preferable. The whole idea in the 
passage seems to be to group such as had an official priest- 
hood. — The other passage is V, 34, 3. The context brings 
the proof that in the flesh the righteous shall receive their 
reward.’ He goes on to say: “In a preceding book I have 
shown that all the disciples of the Lord are Levites and 
priests.” This context clearly shows that Irenaeus held a priest- 
hood of all believers, and if the former passage is meant in 
the reference, it makes the Greek original rather doubtful. 

Another group of passages makes the believers the Church. 
V, 32, 2 is, perhaps, the clearest in this connection. IV, 36, 2 
makes those that received the Spirit the Church; IV, 20, 12, 
the gathering of the Gentiles sanctified by Christ; III, 6, 1, 
those who received adoption. Indirectly the passage III, 12, 4 
may lend weight to the idea. The Church was called together, 
all gave consent to the proposed plans; all, then, must have 
constituted the Church. 

It seems to be elear from the passages adduced that 
Irenaeus did, indeed, make the Church the body of believers. 

The other theory is that Irenaeus made the official body 
of ministers the Church, or, at least, dave them a distinctive 
position in his system. Part of the proof for this lies in the 
question whether Irenaeus taught the unbloody sacrifice of the 
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mass,§) which will be taken up later. The other part of the 
proof is contained in the numerous passages which speak of 
a succession of officers from the time of the apostles down, 
through whom the teachings of the apostles were transmitted, 
and who are then both the witnesses to, and the custodians of, 
the truth. 

What did Irenaeus mean with this apostolic succession ? 
On the one hand, it has been interpreted to mean a mere his- 
toric fact which was very useful to Irenaeus in his controversy 
with the Gnostics. On the other hand, it is held that Irenaeus 
believed in an official succession, by which these officials were 
specially endowed, forming a governing class in the Church, 
to whom was entrusted the transmission of the truth, the main- 
tenance of church unity, and the government of the Church. 

Irenaeus is interested in the unbroken succession, from 
the apostles down, to controvert the Gnostics. The Church has 
the complete teaching of the apostles. Why has it that? Be- 
cause it can go back in an unbroken line to the source. This 
way of arguing is strikingly brought out IV, 27,1: “As I have 
heard from a certain presbyter, who had heard it from those 
who had seen the apostles.” V, 20, 1 he states that all these 
heretics are of a later date than the bishops to whom the 
apostles committed the churches; but the Church possesses the 
true tradition from the apostles. 

The passage III, 2, 2 and 3, 1. 2 is interesting. Irenaeus 
says that the Gnostics will not even be convinced by the suc- 
cession which has handed down tradition from the apostles. 
Then he bases his argument on the blameless life of those who 
have been links in the succession, stating even that their falling 
away would be a dire calamity. It seems as though Irenaeus 


8) With the growing influence of the mystery religions on Christian 
cult the Sacraments became magical ceremonies, the officials hierophants, 
separated from and above the laity, the distinction which runs through 
the medieval system, and is summed up in the phrase “character indele- 
bilis” of the Council’ of Trent. Jerome, Ep. 85, Ad Evagr., puts it very 
concisely: “Quis patitur, mensarum et viduarum minister, ut supra eos 
se tumidus efferat, ad quorum preces Christi corpus et sanguis efficitur.’”” 
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were here directly confronted with an opening to base the 
truth on the special divine gift of those who hold the teaching 
function in the Church. But he passes it by, and goes over 
to “the very ancient Church at Rome” (III, 3, 2), to Poly- 
carp, who had been instructed by apostles, and had conversed 
with many who saw Christ (III, 3, 4). 

This desire to get back to the most ancient Church comes — 
out again. III, 4,1 he emphasizes it sharply with a com- 
parative slight to the succession. It seems but a link, a happy 
accident, not an all-important, divinely operative fact. 

In fact, Irenaeus at times omits the episcopate entirely. 
III, Preface: The Church has received the life-giving faith, 
and imparted it to her sons. III, 3, 4, the same way. Poly- 
carp taught the things which the Church handed down. Again 
in III, 12, 18: The connecting link is omitted; the apostles 
taught as the Church preaches. III, 12, 7: The Church has 
its origin firmly from the apostles. 

There are a series of passages, however, that speak just 
as strongly for an official, divinely endowed body of ministers 
in the Church. The passage V, 20, 2 is the clearest. The 
presbyters have knowledge because they are religious men, more 
so than religious men in private station. Their knowledge is 
based on a special gift of grace. This is clearly expressed 
IV, 26, 2. The presbyters have received, together with the 
succession, the certain gift of truth. Nothing can be meant 
here but a special official grace as a guardian for the truth. 
But in the next paragraph Irenaeus goes over to the character 
qualification as a guarantee of sound and successful teaching 
in the Church. The order of the priesthood must display 
sound speech and blameless conduct. Puffed-up presbyters 
God will depose. Important it is that he says the Church 
nourishes them. The Church is thus placed above them. Per- 
haps, it is going too far to paraphrase the next sentence: “If 
they are blameless, God’s grace rests on them; if not, they 
ought be deposed by the Church.” At any rate, taking in con- 
nection III, 8, 2, that idea lives very near at hand. 
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It seems quite clear that Irenaeus did believe in an official 
episcopate, which is specially gifted by God, and to which is 
entrusted the transmission as well as the guardianship of the 
apostolic truth. But it does not constitute a hierarchical order, 
nor does it supersede the body of believers. To say with Lind- 
say that it is merely a historical succession neglects the clear 
statements of Irenaeus. Irenaeus may not hold that the bishops 
received, by virtue of their office, the inherent gift of infalli- 
bility. The beginning of that idea at least is present, though 
limited by character qualifications, and still subject to the 
Christian judgment and knowledge of the body of believers. 

To come back to the question what Irenaeus considers to 
be the Church, it may, perhaps, not be far wrong to say that 
Trenaeus did not carry his ideas to their logical conclusion, 
and then eliminate such as militate against his fundamental 
principles. The inherited idea he expresses clearly, viz., that 
the body of believers constitutes the Church. The new idea 
is in the making, viz., that for the sake of truth and unity 
the Church has an official, legitimate, divinely instituted, and 
gifted succession from the days of the apostles down. That 
he did not develop this latter idea may have been due to the 
fact that his prime interest in the succession was not one of 
government, as in Opyrian, but one of testimony. That interest 
was fully answered by the undeveloped form in which Irenaeus 
presented the doctrine. 

Irenaeus holds this institution to be exclusive. The 
clearest proof-text is found III, 24, 1. The Church and the 
Spirit are commensurate in this world. He who does not par- 
take of the Spirit is outside of salvation. The idea lies clearly 
in the function which the Church plays in God’s plan of sal- 
vation. She is the means of spreading knowledge, faith, and 
the Spirit. She is the only means. To desert her means to 
fall into the ditch of ignorance. (V, 20, 2.) The more 
spiritual conception of the Church and the Gospel seems to 
glide insensibly into the formal conception of outward func- 
tion and orthodoxy. The idea of exclusiveness was fostered, 
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no doubt, by drawing the last conclusions against the heretics. 
It is, therefore, closely connected with the theory of apostolic 
succession. Irenaeus himself brings the argument to this point. 
The classic text on the succession he concludes: ‘She [the 
Church] is the entrance to life; all others are thieves.” 

The practical consequence is apparent. It is the duty of 
all to flee into the bosom of the Church (V, 20, 2), to avoid 
heretics (III, 4, 1). 

In that Irenaeus emphasizes the test of martyrdom in the 
life of the Church he seems to imply the mark of sanctity. 
It is not a mere incident in the Church’s life that some of ther 
members will prove faithful during times of persecution. It 
is necessary. It is necessary because it is the fulfilment of 
prophecy. It is necessary because thus her members prove 
their love of God. It is necessary because by it the Church 
proves the inherent working of the Spirit in her midst that she 
outweathers the obloquy, attacks, and setbacks of her enemies, 
and regains immediately her strength. With the heretics this 
testimony does not exist. The Church believes in it, and has 
a host of witnesses to point to. (IV, 33, 9; III, 12, 13; 
V, 34, 3.) 

Il. We next come to the distinctive marks of the true 
Church. In the first place, it is apostolic. It is that because 
it goes back to the apostles, as well as because it teaches and 
believes as the apostles taught. The main emphasis is, how- 
ever, that it teaches and believes as the apostles taught. 
Trenaeus brings that out both positively and negatively. The 
apostles are in this connection the direct link between God 


~ and the Church. They have received first-hand the power and 


the truth of the Gospel to transmit it to the Church. (III, 
Preface.) Their teaching is the standard by which all right 
teaching must be measured; e. g., III, 4, 1. In ease of dis- 
pute, the way to solve it is to refer to the apostles. The 
teaching of the Church as well has'the testimony of the 
apostles as the apostles the testimony of the Church. True 
teaching must be in harmony with the apostles (IV, 33, 8); 
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‘ and the apostles taught as the Church teaches (III, 12, 13). 
Irenaeus’s interest in the apostolicity of the Church is always 
the inner reason of identifying the teaching of the Church 
with the truth received from the apostles (III, 12, 7; I,10,1), 
over against the heretics, who have left that true foundation. 

If the Church ever is the apostolic Church, it is plain that 
it must be unchangeable. She perseveres in one and the same 
opinion with regard to God and His Son. (III, 12, 7.) She 
cannot but remain the same, because the Spirit works in her, 
and continually renews her. It is not a mechanical adherence 
to inherited forms, but the continued action of the Spirit in 
and through the Church. (III, 24,1.) The selfsame agree- 
ment at all times is expressed in the recurrent emphasis that 
the teachings of the Church are the same as the apostles’, 
e. g., III, 12, 18, ete. In fact, that is the gist of the argu- 
ment against the heretics. The teachings of Marcion, Valen- 
tinus, ete., were not before the days of their originators, while 
the teachings of the Church have ever remained the same. 

Closely related is the continuity of the Church. It’is 
illustrated by the example of the pillar of salt, which remains 
forever. Its fortunes may vary at times, but it continues. 
(IV, 31, 3.) It has continued down to the time of Irenaeus. 
(IV, 38, 8; ILI, 24,1.) In conceiving of the Church as 
the entrance and synagog of life, as the island on which men 
find refuge in a turbulent world, it follows that it must con- 
tinue, until, finally, God shall deem its work complete. 

The second mark of the Church ‘is its unity. But this 
unity is not so much the unity of outward organization, as 
Cyprian developed, but the unity of faith and confession. The 
classical proof-text is I, 10, 2. Even though the Church is 
scattered throughout the world, she is one; one house, one 
soul, one heart, one mouth, believe or hand down everything. 
Irenaeus mentions the preaching of the rulers as a means or 
an expression of this unity. However, the dominant idea, re- 
curring again and again, is the unity of the faith.. The reason 
for this unity is that revealed truth can only be one and the 
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same at all times (V, 20, 1); all receive one and the same 
God; the way of salvation is one and the same; the wisdom 
of God entrusted to the Church is one and the same. 

Any one, then, who breaks this unity of the Church can 
do only harm. Even though there were cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with the Church, the schism were worse than any refor- 
mation it can bring. (IV, 33, 7.) Such conduct is positive 
wrong. The great and glorious body of Christ is cut asunder. 
(IV, 33, 7.) It shall be visited by severest punishment. 
(IV, 26, 2.) This last passage makes the rallying-point for 
the unity the presbyters, 7. ¢., a local church organization. 

In the third place, the Church is universal. In a number 
of passages Irenaeus mentions this. He mentions this as a fact, 
and does not explicitly state any inherent reason for it; ef. 
PO eS PI SGI 2. eel Vass u8 Sb. 2s) 19) 4d si BO ok. 
But, on the one hand, the fact that Irenaeus dwells on this 
idea so frequently raises the thought that he considered it 
more than an accidental fact. On the other hand, he is quite 
clear in making the Church one and exclusive. It is possible 
to conclude from that to an inherent universality of the Church. 
The passage V, 20, 1 seems to be quite clear. The Church is 
the sole possessor of divine wisdom, and she gives opportunity 
to all. Then he calls the Church the salt of the earth, the 
entrance to life, the synagog of life, islands in a turbulent sea 
that afford shelter and safety to those who desire it. Add to 
these, expressions that speak of the Church as the guardian 
of the truth and its transmitter, and it seems warranted to 
conclude from the passages on universality that Irenaeus con- 
siders it an inherent mark of the Church. 

III. For Irenaeus the Church is, first and foremost, 
a divine institution. That idea recurs again and again. God 
is the Father of the Church, as well in founding her as in 
continually adding new members to her.»(IV, 31, 2; 20, 12.) 

But this work is not alone ascribed to the Father. God 
worked through Christ. (IV, 20,12.) Then again Christ is 
brought out as the Founder of the Church. (IV, 20, 12.) 
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The real work of maintaining the Church, however, is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The preaching of the Gospel 
began with the gift of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. (III, 1,1.) 
God conferred the Spirit on the Church throughout the world. 
(III, 17, 3.) In fact, the Church is commensurate with the 
gift of the Spirit. The two are inseparable. Where the 
Spirit is, there is the Church; and where the Church, there is 
also the Spirit. (III, 24,1.) This passage emphasizes strongly 
that Irenaeus considers the Church a divine institution. — 

The idea, of course, is mystical. God is directly active 
through the gifts of grace in maintaining the Church. But 
Irenaeus knows not only this immediate action of God; he 
emphasizes also the fact that God works through visible means. 
The apostles were inspired by the Spirit. They, in turn, were 
thus enabled to teach in all the world, as well as to write down 
the Gospel, so that the perfect knowledge might thereby be pre- 
served. (III, 1,1.) In the preface to Book III he calls atten- 
tion to the institution of the teaching function in connection 
with Luke 10, 16: “He that heareth you,” ete. Again he says 
that Jesus laid the twelve-pillared foundation of the Church. 
(IV, 21, 3.) In fact, God worked already through the prophets 
and patriarchs, who sowed the seed concerning Christ which the 
Church later reaped. (IV, 25, 3.) 

IV. We next come to the function of the Church. Irenaeus 
really groups the business of the Church around the maintenance 
and spread of the truth. In his direct utterances the mystical 
and sacramental side recede into the background. He had, of 
course, a peculiar interest in this side of the Church’s function. 
That is brought out very clearly III, 4,1. After he has 
gone out of his way to prove that the Church has the truth, ~ 
he concludes that she is the entrance to life. In the same pas- 
sages the example is adduced of a man depositing money in 
a bank, which gives added weight. Really, the whole passage 
from III, Preface, to III, 4 aims to prove that the Church 
is the depository of truth, and that she must impart it to her 
sons. The same thought oceurs III, 12,13; 24,1. But pas- 
sages like IV, 31, 2 and 20, 12 show that Irenaeus attrib- 
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uted more to the Church than the outward transmission of 
inherited doctrine. Both passages are allegorical, and it is 
difficult to say exactly how Irenaeus pictured to himself the 
process by which the Church bears living sons to God. The 
idea seems to be that the Church has received supernatural 
powers to gain members, so that the presence of the Spirit 
with her is not only to guard the truth, but to exercise her 
function. The thought is, perhaps, as the one expressed at 
another place: The Church has received apostles, teachers, 
prophets, and all the other gifts of grace. 

Though Irenaeus makes the outward, visible Church the 
ark of salvation, one cannot say that he attaches all those 
magical, irrational qualities to her and her functions which 
became current later on. His conception and emphasis is 
spiritual and inward. A spontaneous combination as occurs 
I, 10, 2: “Believes or hands down anything,” 
idea in his mind, especially as it seems to flow naturally from 
his lips, as shown by the repetition in quick succession: 
“preaching and faith,” “the preaching is the same,” “the faith 
being one and the same.” 

V. Of the many phases that fall under the question, 
What is the Church? perhaps, the most interesting would be 
a knowledge of her organization. It needs little imagination 
to realize how vivid and complete would be our knowledge of 
what the Church actually stood for if we could know the 
various officers, their functions, qualification, relation to each 
other, the customs observed in carrying on the routine work 
of the Church, the rules for membership, and the obligations 
placed on members. Ideas, after all, exist for practical pur- 
poses, and in the practical application to every-day, routine 
needs and conditions one can best understand their intent and 
extent, their importance, their modification, by apparently con- 
trary ideas. ms 

Practically at no place does Irenaeus speak professedly 
of this topic. A number of hints are scattered through his 
writings; at other times it is possible to draw inferences. 
This side of the question must of necessity, then, be incomplete. 


shows the basic 
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Christ is the Head and Ruler of the Church. (III, 16, 6.) 
The revelation of the truth as the Church has received it is the 
supreme law. This idea runs through many passages (apos- 
tolicity, unity, continuity of the Church). These passages 
afford no clue, however, as to the practical working of this 
principle, nor is the specific term “law” applied in this con- 
nection as it occurs, for instance, in Wyelif (lex divina) and 
other medieval writers. 

The idea seems to be present that all Christians have 
a certain governing power. For instance, one can argue from 
the silence in III, 12, 4, where all gave consent to the apostles’ 
propositions, that Irenaeus is in full accord. Then, again, 
he draws the picture of the righteous man, and brings out just 
those qualities of spiritual independence and supremacy. He 
shall judge all and be judged by none; he shall judge the 
false teachers without as well as within the Church. Prac- 
tically this amounts to governing position, although duties do 
not necessarily confer permanent rights. — Again, Irenaeus 
makes all believers priests. The passage V, 34, 3 is the most 
important. The line of thought is this: All believers are sons 
of Levi; all, therefore, possess the blessings bestowed upon the 
Church. It is the idea, apparently, which Luther meant to 
convey in the universal priesthood of all believers. It would 
be difficult to hold that, and not, at the same time, confer the 
lordship over those possessions on their owners, if not in prac- 
tise, at least in principle. — Finally, Irenaeus makes the office 
of bishops and presbyters dependent on their conduct and their 
teaching. He does that repeatedly, as was brought out before 
under “apostolic succession.” IV, 26, 5 deserves attention. 
The first phrase is: “Such presbyters does the Church nourish.” ~ 
Taken in connection with the other pertinent passages, one is 
inclined to say that, in case of false teaching or evil conduct, 
the Church will not nourish, 7. e., it will depose. At any rate, 
however, it would be going too far to say Irenaeus conferred 
absolute supremacy on the body of believers. 

The believer’s relation to the Church is indicated in a few 
passages. He must avoid heretics, and cling to the true Church. 
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(III, 4,1.) He shall obey the presbyters. (IV, 26, 2; 32,1.) 
He shall diligently read the Scriptures together with the pres- 
byters. (IV, 32,1.) IV, 33, containing the picture of a real 
disciple, adds little of interest. It reemphasizes the need of 
true faith. 

Coming now to the officials of the Church, we are at once 
met by an uncertainty. What is the relation of presbyters and 
bishops?°) Irenaeus uses the terms interchangeably. 

The bishops have received a special gift of truth with 
their office. (IV, 26, 5.) They are not only the successors of 
the apostles, but they are specially endowed. Their business 
is to teach. (IV, 32,1; III, 3.) They must teach correctly 
and live uprightly. (IV, 26.) 

In two passages Irenaeus mentions “apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.” (IV, 26, 5; III, 24,1.) Im neither does he 
go into the question of their function in the Church or of 
their relation to the other officials. 

VI. Speaking of the Church, Irenaeus applies to her a 
number of descriptive phrases that are worth noting. IV, 8,1; 
V, 32, 2, he calls her Abraham’s seed; IV, 31, 3, salt of the 
earth; IV, 33, 7, the great and glorious body of Christ; 
III, 6, 1, synagog of life; V, 20, 1, seven-branched candle- 
stick; V, 20, 2, garden, our mother. 


Tue Revation or Rome to THE OruER OCxHuRCHES. 


The controversy turns about the celebrated passage III, 
3, 1,1) which is, perhaps, the best known portion of Irenaeus’s 
writings. The passage seems to make the Roman church the 


9) One of the foremost questions in outlining the organization of the 
early Church is the function and relation of presbyters and bishops. 
Sohm has made a very interesting suggestion. The presbyters are the 
unofficial elder persons in the congregation, who, by virtue of greater 
age and wider experience, enjoy a certain authority, and are called upon 
to render voluntary service in teaching and administration. The bishops 
are chosen from the number of elders. Every bishop, then, is an elder, 
but not every elder a bishop. 

10) Sed quoniam valde longum est in hoe tali volumine omnium ec- 
clesiarum enumerare successiones, maximae et antiquissimae et omnibus 
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head of the Church at large. Many have interpreted it thus. 
They then hold Irenaeus to have taught that the Roman church 
had a legal supremacy. Some of these interpreters are frank 
to acknowledge a dogmatic predisposition. The testimony of 
Irenaeus assumes for them only the value of additional evi- 
dence for an institution which, they are sure, existed. Others 
believe that Irenaeus’s words without such presupposition teach 
a primacy of Rome, regardless of what Christ may have taught 
on the question. 

Over against them stand those who hold Irenaeus’s re- 
marks, indeed, a step in the emergence of Rome over the other 
churches; but he is far from ascribing to Rome a legal 
supremacy before which other churches must bow. These 
men are agreed in their fundamental opposition to Roman 
claims; they are not agreed as to the’ exact interpretation of 
the passage in question. 

Our question is essentially a question of fact. What did 
Trenaeus teach about the importance of the church at Rome? 
Incidentally will come up the question why he taught as he 
taught. But the real problem is historical and not philosophical. 

Ta. (WI, 3,1.) Irenaeus aims to prove that the Church 
has the true teaching. He therefore emphasizes apostolic suc- 
cession. The crux of his argument is that churches that lead 
back to the apostles in unbroken succession are therefore trust- 
worthy witnesses of apostolic teaching. Irenaeus emphasizes 
that all apostolic churches have this prerogative. This is the 
basic idea in his argument. / 

In the next step he limits this to Rome. But he expressly 


cognitae, a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fun- — 7 
datae et constitutae ecclesiae, eam, quam habet ab apostolis traditionem — 


et annuntiatam hominibus fidem, per successiones episcoporum pervenien- 
tem usque ad nos indicantes, confundimus omnes eos, qui quoquo modo, 
vel per sibiplacentiam vel vanam gloriam vel per caecitatem et malam 
sententiam, praeterquam oportet, colligunt. Ad hane enim ecclesiam 
propter potentiorem (potiorem) principalitatem necesse est omnem con- 
venire ecclesiam, hoe est, eos, qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper 
ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata est ea, quae est ab ‘apostolis traditio. 
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states that no reason of legal necessity urges him to disregard 
the others. It would take too long to refer to all. All have 
the truth, indeed, but Rome must represent all for lack of space. 

Why just Rome? Because she is very great, very ancient, 
universally known, founded by Peter and Paul. Whether these 
attributes are true or not does not concern us. For Irenaeus 
they were historical facts. These accidental facts make Rome 


the most representative of apostolic churches, the spokesman, 


for the moment, of the others. We see, then, that Irenaeus 
chooses Rome not for any inherent infallibility above and 
beyond that which other apostolic churches can claim. But 
Rome is so situated by historical accident that its testimony 
will be much more impressive than that of an obscure church, 
which also may be apostolic and, therefore, trustworthy. That 
idea seems very clearly contained in the attribute “universally 
known.” Qualitatively, its testimony is neither better nor 
worse than that of the others, for the underlying idea is not 
that Rome testifies, but that a church, any church that can 
boast of an apostolic succession, testifies. Merely for practical 
purposes Rome is more suitable. 

Ib. (IU, 3, 2.) So far the interpretation is compara- 
tively simple and on the surface. Now, however, we come to 
the real heart of the controversy. Irenaeus draws a conclusion 
from this fortunate situation of Rome and says: “For it is 
a matter of necessity that every church should agree with this 
church on account of its preeminent authority, that is, the 
faithful everywhere, inasmuch as the apostolic tradition has 
been preserved continuously by those who exist everywhere.” 

Four questions must be answered before we can interpret 
the passage as a whole. We shall take them not in gram- 
matical order, but in the order as they will best solve the 
question. 

In the first place, what does “convenire ad” mean? Does 
it mean “come together,” “resort to,” a translation of “syn- 
trechein,” as Mirbt suggests? Or does it mean “agree with?’ 


Scholars holding the former view grammatically base their 
14 
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case on the adverb “undique,” “from everywhere.” ") But 
Harnack well points out that that interpretation is not at all 
cogent. Again, in the logical connection the idea that all 
Christians gather at Rome comes in somewhat foreign. The 
argument had progressed to the point that Rome was taken 
to represent the class, viz., apostolic churches. Now it seems 
a little forced to say that all churches come together there. 
Rather, it seems logical to substantiate the representative 
position of Rome by proving that all churches must agree 
with her. Those who interpret the passage to mean “agree 
with” have urged that all churches cannot come together, and 
especially not churches as a body. However, it is hardly con- 
vineing to press the argument of words any more than to 
read too much into the “undique.” Rather from the context 
of the whole passage it is preferable to translate ‘“convenire 
ad” “agree with.” 

In the second place, what is meant by “‘potior principali- 
tas’? Other churches must agree with Rome on account of 
her “potior principalitas.” ”) Here is where Romanists find 
an expression of legal supremacy. The way to solve it is, 
of course, to establish from the writings of Irenaeus the Greek 
original for “principalitas.” Of the various suggestions made 
the most satisfactory is “authentia” (Harnack). The term 
means authority, trustworthiness in teaching. 

The attribute applies to all apostolic churches. They are 
all “authentic.” Rome has no first and exclusive right to it. 

11) Langen, Geschichte der roemischen Paepste, has developed this 
view in greatest detail. Rome is the center of trade and commerce; all 
roads lead to Rome; it becomes quite naturally also a gathering-place 
for Christians from everywhere. Grabe and Neander were among the 
earliest to hold this view. Ellendorf, 1. ¢., 104: “Die roemische Kirche 
wurde gleichsam eine Ablagerungsstaette der Traditionen aller Kirchen, 
die dieselben . . . nach Rom brachten.” 

12) Tixeront, History of Dogma (Catholic), calls this “the doctrinal 
authority of the Roman Church in particular” (p. 232); Cheetham, l. ¢., 
p. 140: “A natural precedence among the churches”; Ellendorf, U. ¢.: 
“Diese groessere Vorzueglichkeit war nur eine acussere und zufaellige, 


nicht eine innere und wesentliche.” Cf. also Harnack, Sitzwngsbericht 
der Preussischen Akademie, 1893, 939 sqq., and McGiffert, Apostolic Age. 
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But Rome has a more convincing, a “potior,” trustworthiness 
by virtue of those qualities mentioned before: “very great,’ ete. 
Rome is, therefore, according to this phrase, not the norm of 
teaching for the other churches or the Church Universal. All 
have in themselves the norm of teaching, apostolic succession. 
But Rome has been historically fortunate, she is very old, 
known to all, founded by two apostles, and therefore her tes- 
timony will carry greater weight. 

Now we can understand more readily the connection of 
the relative clause “in qua semper . . . conservata est.’ !) 
The clause does not belong ‘to Rome as though Rome were 
a sort of depository into which in an outward, mechanical 
way Christians from every hand have deposited and redeposited 
parts of the faith, so that her collection has become most com- 
plete. Grammatically, that would be a poor construction. 
The closer term is “omnis ecclesia.” In the whole trend of 
the argument the grammatically simpler construction is the 
better. The true tradition is conserved in the Church Uni- 
versal. Rome is the best exponent of this when quick, con- 
vineing testimony is desired. Rome, however, teaches nothing 
but what the Church Universal teaches. To use Rome as an 
example is tantamount to adducing the teaching of the whole 
Church. 

, When we adhere to this interpretation of the passage, the 
“necesse est” offers no difficulty.) It does not express a legal 
necessity. They are all equal in rank and right. But the 
inherent force of the facts in the situation brings it about 
that Rome and the other churches must agree. From the 
nature of the situation it would be just as well stated: Rome 
must agree with the other churches. Now, however, Rome is 
singled out. If any one should object and say: But Rome is 


13) Thus Langen, Sohm, Ellendorf, Loofs, Tixeront. 

14) Ellendorf, U. ¢.: “Mit dieser Kirche muss der Natur der Sache 
nach jede Kirche, i. e., die Glaeubigen aller Orten, uebereinstimmen.” 
Cheetham, J. ¢c.: “a natural precedence”; Tixeront, 1. c.: “must agree’; 
Sohm: “Darum muss jede Gemeinde sich mit Rom in Uebereinstimmung 
setzen.” 
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not the Church Universal, what about Smyrna and Antioch ? 
Irenaeus retorts: It cannot be otherwise, they all must agree, 
they are all apostolic churches; it is outside of the possibility 
of fact that they should disagree. 

To sum up, Irenaeus draws upon apostolic churches in 
order to prove that the Church has the divine truth. There 
are many apostolic churches. For the sake of brevity, com- 
bined with convincing proof, Rome is the best example. His- 
torical good fortune has in a measure raised her above others. 
It is not unfair to single her out from among the other apostolic 
churches, for all apostolic churches agree; to adduce one is to 
adduce them all. 

II. Thus much about the interpretation of the debated 
passage. It remains to be seen whether the general trend of 
Trenaeus’s thought agrees with it. The question to be answered 
is: Does Irenaeus make the Church at large the depository of 
truth, or does he make Rome the fountainhead and norm by 
which the teaching of all churches must continually be measured ? 

It is quite clear that Irenaeus throughout holds the former 
view. Book III, Preface to III, 4, gives a host of passages 
that make the Church at large the depository of truth received 
from the apostles. “The Church has received it from the 
apostles” — “tradition manifested in the whole world” — “we 
have recourse to the most ancient churches,” ete. 

III, 3, 4 is illuminating. Irenaeus had expressly stated 
he will be satisfied with adducing Rome. Then, either spon- 
taneously or advisedly, he goes over to the East. Polycarp 
was a disciple of the apostles; the churches in Asia testify to 


his teaching. One could not very well desire a more striking 


refutation of Roman legal supremacy than this coordination 
of Smyrna and the churches of Asia with Rome. 

It would be useless repetition to adduce passages that bear 
this out further. They have been treated under “apostolic suc- 
cession” and “marks of the Church.” In no passage is Rome 
made supreme. The prerogatives which Catholics claim for 
Rome are granted to the Church Universal. 
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Two passages must be mentioned. III, 24, 2: “They 
have not been founded upon the one rock.” ) Later Roman 
exegesis applied the words of Jesus to Peter, “Upon this rock,” 
to Peter personally, as well as to his successors, and made that 
one of the corner-stones for the hierarchical system. Irenaeus 
here apparently applies it to the faith of the Church. On 
the other hand, he makes Christ the Head of the Church. 
(III,.16, 6.) 

In the second place, III, 24, 1 may allow the argument 
from silence. Irenaeus sums up in a measure the trend of 
his arguments against the Gnostics. The whole Church is the 
carrier of the truth. Its preaching has ever been consistent; 
the heretics disagree with the faith of the Church at large. 
If, in the opening of the argument (III, 3), he were trying 
to establish a supremacy of Rome, then here, in its conclusion, 
he would naturally recur to it. 


Baptism anp Evcnartst.!) 


Irenaeus says nothing about the form and customs of 
Baptism. I, 9, 4 may refer to the confession of faith made 
at Baptism. If it does, it is very little toward a detailed 
knowledge of the customs observed at Baptism. 

Irenaeus holds that Baptism is necessary. III, 17, 1 he 
states that Jesus conferred the power of regeneration on His © 
disciples when He said: “Go ye and teach all nations,” ete. 
II, 22, 4 is commonly referred to the regeneration of Bap- 
tism conferred on all, infants, children, boys, old men. By 
elimination that seems admissible. Only those, he states, Jesus 
came to save. Not only does this point the necessity of Bap- 

15) Callistus was the first. 

16) Bibliography: H. J. Thiersch, Zeitschrift fuer lutherische Theo- 
logie, 1841; Thomasius; Seeberg; Harnack, Doymengeschichte; Tixeront, 
History of Dogma; G. L. Hahn, Die Lehre von den Sakramenten in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 1864; F. Probst,” Sakramente wnd Sakra- 
mentalien der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 1872; K. G. Goetz, Die Abend- 
mahlsfrage in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 1904; F. M. Rendtorff, 
Die Taufe im Urchristentum, 1905; A. Anderson, Das Abendmahl in den 


ersten Jahrhunderten, 1906; G. Rauschen, Hucharistie und Opfer in den 
ersten sechs Jahrhunderten. 
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tism in general, it establishes Infant Baptism. V, 15, 3 is 
very clear. Man, through Adam’s fall, came into corruption ; 
he therefore needs the laver of regeneration. I, 21, 1 brings 
the necessity of Baptism out negatively. The passage is very 
clean-cut. To deny Baptism means to deny the whole faith. 

Baptism, then, to Irenaeus is intimately connected with 
the plan of salvation. He does not, however, insist upon an 
absolute necessity of Baptism. 

We next come to the effect of Baptism. It is not a mere 
symbol. - It regenerates sin-corrupted man to an incorruptible 
being. Most clearly that is stated V, 15, 3. More detailed 
is V, 11, 2: Baptism has washed away the former vain con- 
versation, the carnal action; instead, it has given the image 
of Him who is from heaven. III, 17,.2 says: Our bodies 
received unity among themselves by the laver that leads to 
incorruption. I, 21, 1 and III, 17, 1 call Baptism the means 
of regeneration. 

In these passages there seems to be a predominance of 
the physical cleansing of corruption to incorruption through 
the laver of Baptism, a miracle wrought in and through the 
Sacrament. That is quite readily understood from the teach- 
ings of the heretics whom Irenaeus opposed. They held that 
our material bodies cannot be saved. 

IV, 23, 2 brings forward another idea. The eunuch had 
already learned to know God. Philip taught him further about 
Jesus. Only Baptism was wanting. Baptism comes in, then, 
as the completion of the regeneration that has gone on before. 
The same thought seems to be expressed V, 11, 2: Ye have 
been washed, believing in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
receiving His Spirit. 

Before stating Irenaeus’s teaching on the Lord’s Supper, 
it is necessary to discuss his ideas on “sacrifices.” Tixe- 
ront holds that Irenaeus taught the unbloody sacrifice of the 

17) L. ¢., p. 239: “Besides, the Eucharist is not merely a Sacrament, 
it is also a sacrifice.” While Irenaeus’s conception of the Sacrament as 


a sacrifice seems fairly innocuous compared with the unbloody sacrifice 
of the mass as the center of later Catholic worship and organization, 
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mass for the remission of sins. The classical passage is 
IV, 17, 5—IV, 18. The first idea that stands out is that 
the Church offers a peculiar sacrifice, acceptable to God. It 
does that as an expression of thankfulness for the things God 
has done. That constitutes the difference between the Old and 
New Testament sacrifices. The former were brought by bonds- 
men, the latter by free children of God. The emphasis is, there- 
fore, entirely on the spirit of the giver. Now, this idea is nar- 
rowed down to the gifts offered at the Eucharist. (IV, 18, 5.) 
Are the bread and wine brought by the Christians meant as 
the sacrifice or the eucharistic elements? The text indicates 
the latter. But, nevertheless, the idea is not that of an un- 
bloody sacrifice for the atonement of sins, but, as is stated 
again and again, an offering of thanks brought from a spirit 
of gratitude toward God. 

The next question deals with the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper. Tuixeront holds that Irenaeus taught transubstantia- 
tion.!8) Seeberg, Muenscher, Baumgarten-Crusius, ete.,!) say 
Trenaeus taught the presence of the divine Logos in the bread 
and wine. Rueckert, Dorner, Thiersch, Thomasius: Trenaeus 
taught the real presence of the body and blood in the bread 
and wine. 

The last mentioned is truest to the words of Irenaeus. 
Of the two passages that underlie the discussion, IV, 18 and 
V, 2, 2. 3, the latter is clearer. In it Irenaeus adduces the 


a little consideration will show that the distance between the two is, 
after all, not so very great, and that it was quite natural, after the idea 
of sacrifice was introduced, to travel the full length. Justin Martyr al- 
ready has a trace of it (Dial. 117). 

18) L. ¢., p. 238: “As to the Hucharist, it is the body and blood of 
Jesus Christ, into which the bread and wine are changed.” 

19) Muenscher, Dogmengeschichte: “Der Logos kommt in Verbindung 
mit dem geheiligten Brote, dieses kommt durch den Genuss in Verbindung 
mit unserm Koerper, und auf diese Art erhaelt der letztere Ansprueche 
auf Unsterblichkeit.” Baumgarten-Crusius, Doginengeschichte, 11, 17. 18+ 
“Voraussetzend also, dass das Abendmahl eine wirkliche Teilnahme und 
ein Geniessen von Leib und Blut Christi darbiete und ermittle, lassen 
jene Vaeter die irdische Speise nach ihrem Genusse in den himmlischen 
Leib Jesu uebergehen.” 
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Eucharist to prove that our flesh shall be saved. His whole 
argument hinges on the contention that our earthly bodies are 
nourished to incorruption by the real body and blood of Christ. 
He calls the cup the communion, 2. e., the union of wine and 
blood, and the bread the communion of bread and_ body.” 
Then he emphasizes that it was the real blood and the real 
body, such as the Word of God was actually made. In the 
end of the passage he takes up the idea again; “he ac- 
knowledges the cup as His own blood and the bread as His 
own body.” In the next paragraph the “word of God” is not 
the Logos, but the words of consecration, by which the com- 
mon bread and wine are made the Eucharist of the body and 
blood of Christ. He then carries on the argument in detail 
that our earthly bodies are nourished by the real body and 
blood of Christ, and thus, in due time, receive incorruption. 

IV, 18, 5 is a little more involved. Jrenaeus has the 
same object in view, viz., to prove that our flesh shall see in- 
corruption. At the same time he wants to disprove the heretical 
idea that earthly things are not God’s own. In the Eucharist 
our bodies are nourished with the body and blood of Christ. 
There is no opposition between the flesh and the spirit, but 
a fellowship and union, as is clearly shown by the Eucharist. 
It consists of two realities, the earthly, which is the bread; 
the heavenly, which is the body and blood of Christ. 

Some indications have already been given of the effect of 
the Lord’s Supper. It leads our flesh to incorruption, so that 
in due time our bodies also shall finally be saved. That is 
accomplished in that our bodies are nourished with the body 
and blood of Christ. Our bodies “receive increase” from the 
body and blood of Christ. It has well been remarked that — 
this, being nourished from the body and blood of Christ, is 
not really a nourishment to physical strength or to the satis- 
faction of physical hunger. We are nourished from corruption 
to incorruption, from earthly to heavenly, from flesh to spirit. 

20) dmote ody to xExoQamEvoy motnOLoY aL O yeyovs dros émdeyerat 
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Finally, attention may be called to the fact that Irenaeus 
makes mention of the prayer, the word of God, meaning the 
words of institution, by which the bread and wine become the 
Eucharist. That is a special gift to the churches. Neither 
the Old Testament nor the heretics have received this grace. 
(IV, 18, 5.) Irenaeus speaks of the mingled cup.?) He refers 
to the well-known custom of adding water to the wine. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. O. H. PanwKoxe. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
II. 


There is a church in our city which bears Scripture- 
inscriptions, but these inscriptions are not in the least -fol- 
lowed by the preachers of the church nor by the members of 
the church, if otherwise they accept the preacher’s word. In 
this church Biblical inscriptions are on the exterior and interior 
of the church, but inscriptions from heathen philosophers would 
be more in place. 

To prove our assertion, we shall take one of the exterior 
inscriptions and show that it does not belong on this church. 
The inscription reads: ‘Preach the Gospel,” and is taken from 
Mark 16, 15. The inscription, 


PREACH THE GOSPEL, 
on the Christian Science temple in Grand Rapids does not 
belong there, because, 
I. Christian Science does not preach the Gospel, and 
IT. In agreement therewith denies that man needs the 


Gospel. 
I 


The inscription, “Preach the Gospel,” on the Christian 
Science temple in Grand Rapids does not belong there, because 
‘Christian Science does. not preach the Gospel. 


21) to xExoapEevoy motnoLoy. 
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What is the Gospel? Last Sunday, on the occasion of 
our missionary festival, you have been admonished: “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
(Matt. 16, 15.) This command, this missionary command, of 
Christ was the sum and substance of all missionary sermons. 
What is the Gospel? As answer to the question read 1 Cor. 
15, 14. 

Does Christian Science preach this Gospel? Let me call 
your attention to the Gospel event of the death of Christ. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. 15, 1. 3. 4: “Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you the Gospel; for I delivered unto you, first of all, 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures; and that: He was buried, and that 
He rose again the third day, according to the Scriptures.” Also 
in other passages of his letters to the Corinthians the apostle 
teaches the death of Christ: 1 Cor. 8, 11; 2 Cor. 5, 14. 15; 
1 Cor. 2, 2. What is the Gospel record of the death of Christ ? 
The prophecy of Jesus: Luke 18, 33; Matt. 16, 21. The 
Passion history: Luke 23, 46; John 19, 30. 33; Mark 15, 
4447, The soldiers, the centurion, Pilate, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Nicodemus, the women, knew that Jesus was dead. The 
court and love attested that Jesus had died. And this fact 
of the Gospel the apostles, and also Paul, preached, obeying 
thereby the command of their Master: “Go ye, and preach 
the Gospel.” ne: 

Does Christian Science preach the Gospel? Their temple 
in our city tells all members and all passers-by, “Preach the 
Gospel,” and adds the name of the Author of this command, 
Jesus. Judge for yourselves. Science and Health, p. 44, lines - 
5—7: “The lonely precincts of the tomb gave Jesus a refuge 
from his foes, and a place in which to solve the great prob- 
lem of being.” Ibidem, p. 45, lines 10—13: “Paul writes: 
‘For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 


by the [seeming] death of His Son, much more, being recon-  — 


ciled, we shall be saved by his life.’”” Page 44, lines 28—31: 
“His disciples believed Jesus dead while he was hidden in 
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the sepulcher, whereas he was alive, demonstrating within the 
narrow tomb the power of the Spirit to overrule mortal, 
material sense.” 

The inscription, “Preach the Gospel,” does not belong on 
the Christian Science temple. If this Biblical inscription or 
other Biblical inscriptions on the exterior or interior of the 
temple have led you to believe that Christian Science teaches 
the Gospel, then take your Bible and compare it with the book 
written by the originator of Christian Science, and judge for 
yourself. Let not the words of Paul to the Galatians be also 
true of you: Gal. 1, 6—9. 


i. 


Christian Science does not need the Gospel, it does not 
need the death of Christ, for according to Christian Science 
man has no sins. 

When Paul tells the Corinthians what the Gospel is, he 
writes in part: “I delivered unto you, first of all, that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.” When Adam and Eve disobeyed God’s 
command, they sinned. Of Adam’s and Eve’s fall Paul writes 
to the Romans: “By one man sin entered into the world.” 
(Rom. 5, 12.) John writes: “Sin is the transgression of the 
Law.” (1 John 3, 4.) All human beings are guilty of sin: 
“For there is not a just man upon earth, that doeth good, and 
sinneth not.” (Keel. 7, 20.) Man’s conscience tells him that 
he has sinned against the knowledge of right and wrong which 
God put into his heart, and this conscience keeps on accusing 
man till he admits to himself, to God, and often also to his 
fellow-men that he has sinned. Man’s conscience also tells him, 
according. to the knowledge God has placed into his heart, that 
man must appear before the judgment-seat of God to answer 
for all the sins he has committed. No mam can honestly deny 
that he has sinned against Gad and His will. If man denies 
this, it is done contrary to his own conviction, contrary to the 
voice of conscience. 
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The knowledge of sin which man has because of the Law - 
written in his heart, and the voice of conscience bearing wit- 
ness, is deepened by the written Law of God. Such dimensions 
the knowledge of sin reaches that man experiences what David ~ 
did when he refused to admit to God that he had sinned: — 
“When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring 
all the day long. For day and night Thy hand was heavy © Ns 
upon me; my moisture is turned into the drought of summer.” ~ 
(Ps. 32, 3. 4.) 

For the sins of man Christ suffered and died. “Jesus 
was delivered for our offenses.” (Rom. 4, 25.) “God hath — 
made Christ to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” (2 Cor. 5, 21.) @ 
“Christ was once offered to bear the’ sins of many.” (Heb. @ 
9, 28.) “Christ His own self bare our sins in His own body 
on. the tree.’ (1 Pet. 2, 24.) Jesus Himself said: “The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 4% 
to give His life a ransom for many.” (Matt. 20, 28.) “Greater — 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for ~ 


his friends. Ye are My friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- — 
mand you.” (John 15, 14.) 
The knowledge and the confidence that Jesus died for our 7 

sins gives peace to the troubled conscience, quiets the fears felt ~ 
for the anger and wrath of God, and allays the dread of Judg- © 
ment Day. In the realization of forgiveness man will say with — 
David: “T acknowledge my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto © 
the Lord; and Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah. — 
For this shall every one that is godly pray unto Thee in a time 4 
when Thou mayest be found; surely, in the floods of great — 
waters they shall not come nigh unto him. Thou art my © 
hiding-place; Thou shalt preserve me from trouble; Thou — 
shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. Selah.” — 
(Ps. 32, 5—7.) , 
According to Science and Health God neither formed man } 

: 

i 
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out of the dust of the ground, nor did man fall into sin. The 
account of the creation of man and the account of the fall 
of man are called a “myth,” a “dream-narrative,” and an 
“allegory.” (Key to Scriptures; Science and Health, p. 5380, 13, 
to 531, 7.) “The Science of being reveals man as perfect, 
even as the Father is perfect.” (Jb., p. 802, 22. 23.) “Man 
is spiritual and perfect.” (p. 475, 9.) 

~- We think it proved that the inscription, “Preach the 
Gospel,” on the Christian Science temple in Grand Rapids 
does not belong there, because Christian Science does not preach 
the Gospel, and in agreement therewith denies that man needs 
the Gospel. 

The rise and spread of such errors as Christian Science 
should stimulate the Church to extraordinary activity. These 
errors which are preached with such brazen effrontery are 
a challenge to the Church. We know that the devil must do 
his worst before the end, but we also know the word of Jesus: 
“The Gospel of the kingdom must be preached in all the world; 
and then shall the end come.” (Matt. 24, 14.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Ernest Ross. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


THE THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tuer Forciveness oF SIN. 


2 Cor. 5, 21: For He hath made Him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him. 

How does God forgive sins? This “question our text 
answers. “Christ knew no sin,’ sin was altogether foreign 
to Him; He is the absolutely Sinless One, tov py yvorra 
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épaptiav, The writer to the Hebrews extols Him as “holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners”; Peter declares: 
“He did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth”; 


St. John affirms: “In Him is no sin.” Of this impeccable — 


Christ 


“who knew no sin” — Paul says: “God hath made 


Him to be sin.’ He knew no sin, and yet He had sin, aye, 


all sins, the sins of the whole world. How? By imputation. 
God imputed our sins to the sinless Christ. This plainly is 
the meaning of the sharp antithesis: Christ “new no sin” 
—God “hath made Him to be sin,’ a meaning which is 
furthermore demanded by the second clause: “that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 

The sinless Christ was made sin “for us,” in our place, 
as our Substitute. We had sin, we were the guilty; the 
guiltless Christ takes the place of the guilty sinners. Christ 
“for us,” our Substitute! Oh, blessed truth: Christ “for us’! 
Our sins taken from us and laid upon Him! “He bare our 
sins,” says Peter, and Isaiah exclaims: “The Lord laid the 
iniquity of us all upon Him.” Christ was the one great 
universal sinner in the eyes of God, and was dealt with ac- 
cordingly. (Is. 53, 4. 5; Gal. 3,15; Rom. 8, 3.) God did 
this; God made Christ to be sin for us. What was His pur- 
pose? The text answers: “that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” It was done for us. We are the sin- 
ners, and as such must needs be damned. But God’s gracious 
will is not that we should die in our/sins, but, rather, that we 
should live. God’s gracious purpose was and is that we should 
possess “righteousness,” so that we may be looked upon as 


having done all that God demands in His holy Ten Com- ~~ 


mandments, that we possess the “righteousness of God,” one 


that is valid before Him. Back of the imputation of our sins 
to Christ is God’s gracious purpose expressed by the “that” 
clause. God’s merey to us impelled Him to impute our sins 
to the sinless Christ, so that He might impute the perfect 
righteousness acquired by Christ through His suffering and 


y 
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death to us. The “righteousness of God,” perfect, complete 
to the last jot and tittle, the righteousness that God demands, 
is found in Christ. Nothing more is to be done. — How does 
it become ours? We are “made the righteousness of God in 
Him.” Christ’s righteousness, acquired for us, is imputed 
to us. As God looked upon, and dealt with, the sinless Christ 
as the sinner, aye, as sin, so He now looks upon us, the sinful 
and unrighteous, as righteous, as such as possess all righteous- 
ness. — This is the blessed mystery expressed by those wee 
words: “‘He—for us” — peccatum imputatum; “we in Him” 
—justitia imputata. 

Rom. 8, 33: Who shall lay anything to the charge of 
God's elect? It is God that justifieth. 

The rhetorical interrogation: “Who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect?’ or, in other words: “Who shall 
bring an accusation against the ‘elect of God?’ implies an 
emphatic denial. The fact of being God’s elect precludes all 
possibility of laying a charge, or bringing an accusation, against 
them. God’s elect, the true believers, are not criminals in God’s 
sight. Sin may accuse them, Satan may accuse them, the Law 
and their own conscience may accuse them, but God says: 
Not guilty! “Jt is God that justifieth,’ says the apostle, 
laying great stress upon the word “God.” Now if God justi- 
fies, “if God be for us, who can be against us?’ (V. 31.) 
“Tt is God that justifieth.” God says: There are no charges 
against My people, no accusations can be brought against them; 


'. they are not guilty. I justify them, I declare them righteous. 


They cannot be condemned. Why not? “Tt is Christ that 
died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” (V. 34.) 
— The foundation of justification is the redemptive work of 
Christ. “ 

2 Cor. 5,19: God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Ilimself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and 
hath committed wnto us the word of reconciliation. 
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“God was in Christ” essentially. ‘In Him dwelleth the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Christ’s work was God’s 
work. What did He do? He “reconciled the world unto 
Himself.” Why was a reconciliation necessary? On account 
of the “trespasses”’ of the world. When was this reconcilia- 
tion of the world effected? More than 1900 years ago, when 
Christ expired on the cross, erying out: “It is finished!” and, 
in proof of His redemptive work being complete, triumphantly 
rose from the dead. What does “to be reconciled with. one” 
mean? All hatred, grudge, wrath, ill-feeling is banished; 
former enemies have become friends. So with God. God 
made friends of His enemies—#in Christ. He is reconciled 
with the world, with all men. No one must do or suffer any- 
thing in order to appease the wrath of God on account of the 
trespasses committed. In Christ God now looks upon man as 
though man had never offended against Him. Clearly, here 
is taught the so-called objective justification. For since God 
is reconciled with the world, since He has nothing against 
man, He has absolved man of his sin, He looks upon man, 
upon the world, as righteous for Christ’s sake. In plain words 
this justification, this absolution from sin, is expressed in the 
text thus: “not imputing their trespasses unto them.” Not to 
impute trespasses, however, is equivalent to justify, to declare 
righteous, as is patent from Rom. 4, 6—8.—The cardinal 
Gospel truth is this: ‘We were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son.” (Rom. 5, 10.) Christ is “the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world.” (1 John 2, 2.) — Thus, accord- 
ing to Scripture, there exists a reconciliation with God before 
the faith of the individual sinner. Now, in order that the 
sinner should know of this salvation, come into actual pos- 
session of it, God established “a ministry of reconciliation” 
(2 Cor. 5,18), and committed unto His ambassadors “the 
word of reconciliation.” What is the quintessence of their 
proclamation? God is reconciled with you; “be ye reconciled 
with God.” (V. 20.) Do not reject the amnesty which is in 


See 
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the heart of God. There is righteousness in store for you in 
Christ. What must I do to be saved? “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Whosoever believeth in Him shall receive 
remission of sins.” (Acts 10, 48.) Thus man, by “the word 
of reconciliation,” by the Gospel, comes into actual possession 
of the full pardon proclaimed to the world by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead. Thus man is justified 
by faith. This is called subjective justification. 


Gen. 15, 6: Abram believed the Lord; and He counted 
it to him for righteousness. 

We are told: “Abram believed the Lord.” What had 
Abraham believed? God had promised him that his: seed 
should be innumerable as the stars of heaven, and, most im- 
portant of all, that from this seed should come One in whom 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. This promise 
of the Lord Abraham believed, on this he relied, on it he 
rested all his hope. From this promised Seed righteousness, 
salvation, would come. And this belief in the Promised One 
was “counted to him for righteousness.” Abraham had no 
righteousness of his own with which he might be pleasing to 
God. Righteousness was to be found only in the Promised 
One. That righteousness became his. How? Abraham ‘be- 
lieved the Lord. And this belief, this faith in God’s promise, 
in Christ, was counted, was reckoned, was imputed, to him for 
righteousness. Faith grasped the promise and, with it, the 
promised Seed and His meritorious work. Thus by faith Abra- 
ham came into possession of righteousness that availeth be- 


fore God. 


Rom. 4, 5: To him that worketh not, but believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith rs counted for right- 
eousness. . 

This passage is the New Testamentyparallel to the pre- 
ceding text. Having spoken of Abraham in the words of 
Gen. 15, 6, Paul continues his argument on justification thus: 

15 
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“Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt.” (V. 4.) This is the statement of a maxim that 
holds good in every case. Work deserves reward, pay. And 
if by works one could earn salvation, salvation would not be 
of grace, but a debt which God, in justice bound, owed to the 
worker. Paul uses this impossible case for the sake of illus- 
tration, He goes on to say: “But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” The contrast says: This righteous- 
ness cannot be merited, cannot be acquired by works. There 
is but one way to come into possession of it—by faith. And 
again, this faith is not to be viewed as a good deed, an act 
on account of which God is prompted to grant this righteous- 
ness. Observe the sharp antithesis between “worketh not” — 
“but believeth,” excluding all idea of merit being attached to 
the act of believing. This truth is furthermore emphasized 
by the assertion that God “justifies the ungodly.” The person 
justified is said to be ungodly, tov doef7, 1. e., a wicked person, 
one who not only has violated God’s commandments, but who 
also dishonors God, is inimical to Him. Hence God sees noth- 
ing in the sinner whom He justifies but ungodliness, guilt. 
And this ungodly, this guilty person He justifies, declares him 
to be not guilty. Every man, such as he is by nature, is such 
an “ungodly” person. What does he deserve? Damnation. 
But what does God do? He justifies him, declares him 
righteous, guiltless. Whom does He so look upon? “Zo him 
that worketh not, but believeth on Him.” The foundation of 
this justifying sentence is Christ and His work. This self- 
evident Bible truth the apostle had previously carried out. 
The point here is: God justifies the ungodly. This justifica- 
tion is ready now, was ready in the Old Testament, aye, was 
ready in the deeree of redemption before the world began, 
which decree was carried out in time, and completed when 
Christ expired on the cross for the sins of the ungodly. This 


fact is published in the Gospel, and whoever comes to faith 
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simply accepts, receives, from the storehouse of God’s justi- 
fying grace this blessed assurance: You, too, the ungodly, God 
justifies. 


2 Tim. 1,12: I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that He 1s able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day. 

When viewing “that day,” the well-known day of the 
Lord, Paul is calm; there is no fear for “that day” in his 
heart. Writing to Timothy, who, like the apostle, is called 
upon to suffer affliction for the Gospel’s sake, Paul confidently 
assures him: “God is able to keep that which I have: com- 
mitted unto Him against that day.” What does the apostle 
mean by “that which I have committed unto Him”? This 
clause translates the Greek word zapadyxy, which Luther ren- 
ders ““Beilage,” and for which the English equivalent is deposit, 
a deposit for safe-keeping. Now, what was this deposit? Paul 
says: “I know whom I have believed.” What did he believe, 
when, by God’s grace, he put his trust in Christ? That his 
sins were forgiven, that he was a child of God and an heir of 
salvation; that God, who began the good work in him, would 
also perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ. (Phil. 1, 6.) 
That was his zapavyxz7. This he committed unto God, and he 
knows that God is able to keep it. The apostle is weak in 
himself; afflictions there are many, temptations are great-to cast 
aside faith, and thus to lose salvation. But God is able, power- 
ful, strong. And he is perfectly assured that God will keep it, 
guidEaz, i. e., guard it over against all enemies who would wrest 
it from him. Paul is certain of his salvation. “J know,” he 
says, I have personal knowledge of, I am fully assured of, 
“whom I have believed.” My Savior will not fail me. Upon 
His word I can safely rely. “I am persuaded,’ I confidently 
know, I am divinely assured, that my “deposit” is secure in 
spite of all spiritual enemies who would deprive me of it. 
Paul’s certainty of salvation rests upon God’s promise of pre- 
serving him in grace. — A thought similar to this one St. Peter 
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expresses, when he consoles the Christians in Asia Minor who 
were afflicted with the cross. He writes: “Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to His 
abundant mercy hath. begotten us again unto a lively hope . 

to an inheritance . . . reserved in heaven for you, who are 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation.” (1 Pet, 
1, 3—6.— Cf. Tumor. Quart. X, 231 ff.) 


Rom. 8, 38. 39: I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

In the second half of this chapter the Apostle Paul treats 
of the cross of the Christians. Intoning a sublime hymn of 
triumph, he consoles them in all their afflictions by assuring 
them that no cross, however great it may be, can separate 
them from their God and their Savior. Boldly he confronts 
all enemies of salvation with this defiant challenge: “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” (V. 31.) Again: “Who 
shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect?’ (V. 33.) 
Again: “Who is he that condemneth?” (V. 34.) And again: 
‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?’ (V. 35.) 
These rhetorical questions imply a strong denial. In vy. 38. 39 
Paul reaches the climax of his hymnus consolatioms: “I am 
persuaded,’ he says; and he uses’ the word zézeopar, which 
expresses full assurance. There is no uncertainty about this 
in his mind, no doubt whatever. And when he says: “I am 
persuaded,” I am fully assured, he does not speak in his 
own name merely, but in the namé of all believing Chris- 
tians, as is evident from the preceding context, where he em- 
ploys the plural pronoun “us”; likewise in the succeeding con- 
text, v. 39, the same form of the pronoun occurs. Of what 
is the apostle persuaded? In vy. 35 he had asked rhetorically: 
“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?’ Here he 
picks up that word separate and says: “I am’ persuaded that 
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neither death,” ete., “shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” Separate, 
youptlev, presupposes being linked together, fastened to some 
one or some thing; it presupposes connection. With whom 
are we Christians linked together, connected? With “the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” How? By faith. 
This connection no one, nothing, shall be able to sever. The 
great danger in afiliction is that it may make us uncertain of 
the love of God. This idea the apostle opposes, powerfully 
consoling the suffering Christians. Forces there are at work 
in plenty that endeavor to catise a separation between us and 
our merciful God, to break the connection with our Savior. 
Which are they? Death with its terrors; this life with its 
many dangers and temptations; angels and principalities, the 
spirits of iniquity; things present, afflictions which bear heavily 
upon us; things to come, trials and unknown vicissitudes of life 
in days and years to come; height and depth, crosses sent from 
above to test our faith, powers from the depth of hell to cause 
our fall. The outlook is truly appalling. But what says the 
apostle? “I am persuaded” that all these, including “any other 
creature,” cannot separate us. The love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus, our Lord, guarantees that. — Our Savior has said: 
“My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow 
Me; and I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of My hand.” 
(John 10, 27. 28.) And St. Paul writes to the Philippians: 
“Being confident of this very thing that He which hath begun 
a good work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ.” (Phil. 1, 6.) On these and similar promises, not 
on any strength of their own, believers rest the assurance that 
they will reach the end of their faith, life everlasting. 
Springfield, Ill. Louis WEssEt. 


(To be continued.) ~ 
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JOHN 17, 20—24. 


This paper was originally prepared for the English Conference of 
the Eastern District of the Norwegian Synod, and read before this con- 
ference at a meeting held at Madison, Wis., in February, 1914. By re- 
quest it was later read before the Decorah Special Conference of the 
Synod at Decorah, Iowa, the same year, as also before the Joint German- 
English Missouri and Norwegian Synod Conference held at Chicago a little 
later. In September, 1915, it was read before the Albert Lea Conference 
at Thompson, Iowa. Published by request in a somewhat abbreviated 
form. 

To gain the proper understanding of any portion of Holy 
Writ, sound exegesis requires, as we know, that we determine 
its relation to the preceding and following verses, —in other 
words, that we do not separate it from the setting in which 
it is found. The 17th chapter of St. John constitutes what is 
now generally known as the high-priestly, or sacerdotal, prayer. 
It was so designated by David Chytraeus, a disciple of Melanch- 
thon and one of the six theologians who in 1576 prepared the 
Book of Concord for publication. And it is properly so called, 
because “this is, indeed, the act of the High Priest of man- 
kind, who begins His sacrifice by offerimg Himself to God 
with all His people, present and future” (Godet). 

The prayer was uttered while the Eleven were still to- 
gether with Him in the communion hall in Jerusalem, after 
the farewell address of admonition and comfort to His dis- 
ciples, after the partaking of the Lord’s Supper, after the de- 
parture of Judas, that son of perdition (and let us notice this 
well; we may have use for this fact later), and before they 
began the journey which took them from the communion hall 


over the Brook Cedron to the Garden of Gethsemane. So most 


authorities. 

In offering this prayer, Jesus looks upon His work, as 
the Redeemer of the world, as an already accomplished fact. 
It follows immediately after His shout of victory, which forms 
the closing sentence of the address to His disciples: “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer: I have 
overcome the world.” The disciples have just been stunned 
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by the message that He is about to leave them to return to 
His Father; but ‘amid all this,” says Luthardt, “Jesus does 
not forget His followers. For in that He leaves them in 
thought and feeling, in order to tarry in heaven with the 
Father, He thence lavishes the blessings of His love upon them, 
spreading out His hands over them, as if down from heaven 
in His high-priestly intercession,” or as Bengel puts it: “Spec- 
tans praeterita, praesentia et futura” (viewing things past, 
present, and future). 

Luther says: “It is indeed an exceedingly earnest, hearty 
prayer, since He opens and empties out entirely the depths of 
His heart, both towards us and towards His Father.” (rl. ed., 
Vol. I, p. 158.) And again: “If, however, we could see and 
feel who the Man is who prays there, and also to whom He 
prays, and, moreover, how great a thing it is for which He 
prays, we would not think it so worthless and little, but would 
pay attention, and feel what a superabundant power and what 
comforting things these simple words possess and bestow.” 
(p. 159.) And Bengel: “Hoc caput in tota Scriptura est 
verbis facillimum, sensibus profundissimum” (Of all chapters 
in the whole Scriptures this is the easiest as far as the words 
are concerned, the deepest, however, as to meaning). And 
over against Lampe, who says: “Orationem non tam sui quam- 
quam suorum causa ad Patrem fudit” (He poured forth the 
prayer to the Father, not so much for His own sake as for 
their sake), we would say with Bengel: “Orat Patrem, simulque 
discipulos docet” (He prays to the Father, and at the same time 
teaches the disciples). 

The prayer is divided into three distinct parts :— 

I. Vv. 1—5. Christ prays for Himself, for His glorifica- 
tion, or, as He says in vv. 1 and 5: “Glorify Thy Son, that 
Thy Son may glorify Thee” (v. 1). “And now, O Father, 
glorify Thou Me with Thine own self, with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was” (v. 5). 

II. Vv. 6—19. Christ prays for His disciples, for their 
preservation in, and their consecration to, the high task intrusted 
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to them. It is, “Keep them” (v. 11), and; “Sanctify them” 
(v. 17), which form the burden of this part of the prayer. 
This section might properly be subdivided into an introduc- 
tion (vv. 6—8), the prayer proper (vv. 9—17), and the con- 
clusion (vv. 18. 19). 

Ill. Vv. 20—26. Christ prays for the future disciples, 
those who shall believe on Him through the apostles’ word. 
He prays that they may be united in the one true faith, and 
finally behold and share His heavenly glory. Tischendorf has 
a splendid heading, when he sums up the contents of this 
chapter thus: “Christi precatio sacerdotalis pro re sua, pro 
apostolis omnibusque suis.” 

It is the main part of this last section which we are to 
examine more closely in this paper. Let me, at the outset, 
by way of parenthesis, declare that, while I have had access 
to a number of commentaries and expository works bearing 
directly on this thesis, I have, for various reasons, chosen to 
follow Godet and Luthardt most closely. I shall, perhaps, 
refer to them quite frequently, perhaps from time to time 
quote them directly. With this explanation, I may be par- 
doned for not mentioning their names at each reference or 
quotation. 

V. 20. Ob zept tobrwr 08 80wt@ povov, Aa xat Tepe TOY 
matevovtwy dc ToD oyou abt@y etc gue. (So Tischendorf. ) 

Jesus has prayed for Himself, that the Father would 
glorify Him with the glory He had with Him before the 
world was. He has prayed for His disciples, and here it is 
very evidently the Eleven who are comprehended in His peti- 


tions; for we must believe that Judas has already gone forth - 


to accomplish his devilish deed. He prays for their preserva- 
tion and their consecration. And now He, with His 0d zepé 
tobtwy 0& gowt@ povoy, as it were, suddenly seems to remem- 
ber those many others whose High Priest He is to be, and 
so He proceeds with this new and last section of His inter- 
cessory prayer: “Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which believe on Me through their word.” It is, as Godet 
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says: “Jesus has commended to God the Author and the instru- 
ments of the work of salvation; He now prays on behalf of ° 
the object of this work, the body of believers.” 

Tischendorf begins the verse with od zepe tovtwv. Other 
MSS read: Neither for, but not for, but not concerning. J//epé, 
used with genitive with such verbs as ¢o0wtdw, verbs of speaking, 
teaching, writing, denotes that around which an act or state 
revolves, equivalent to the Latin de or circa. ’Lowtdw (Hebrew 
ONW), ask, 7. e., request, entreat, beg, beseech, with the for- 
mula twa mept tevd¢, —pray. “Neither pray I for these only, 
for their best, their best interests,” 
Ovtwy decd tod hoyou adta@y sic éué, “but also for those who be- 
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heve on Me through their word,” literally, “but also for the’ 
believing ones on Me,” ete. Tischendorf certainly seems to 
be right in choosing with most MSS the present zeorevovtwy, 
those who believe, instead of the future zcotevadvtwy, those 
who shall believe, of Textus Receptus and a few other MSS. 
(This against Luther.) /hotevovrwy, present participle, de- 
noting “the believing ones” (very emphatic), or “those who 
believe.” ‘Christ pictures to Himself all believers, speaking 
absolutely. He sees them in spirit, these believers of all times 
and places, and by His prayer He unites them in one body, 
and transports them, in some sense, to glory.” All that Christ 
has prayed for for His disciples holds good also for the future 
believers. 

4a tod Royou adtdy etc gus, with these words Christ de- 
scribes the intermediate agency which produces the faith on 
or in Him (ete éué), “those who through their word, 7. e., the 
word of the apostles, believe on Me.” But this “word,” Adzoe, 
not paptvpta, is really the same word to which the apostles 
were referred, namely, the Word of Truth (v. 17), that Word 
of saving truth, which alone can regenerate the world and make 
believers, true believers, in Jesus Christ,‘the Son of God and 
the Savior of the world. All future believers, the believers of 
all times and places, are therefore placed in the same category 
as the apostles. The difference is, that, while the apostles 
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became believers through Christ’s Word directly (ef. vv. 6—8), 
all other believers whom Christ here has in mind become be- 
lievers through the apostles’ word, which, of course, in turn, 
is really nothing but Christ’s Word. “The Word is the foun- 
dation also of the belief of these as of the disciples. Belief 
comes at all ages through the Word; for Christ gave it to the 
disciples, and these give it as their word to the following 
generations. It is the apostolic word which mediates the 
belief of the Church of all succeeding ages. No other word 
is to be added to it.” (Luthardt.) And thus a capital part 
in the life of the Church is assigned to the apostolic teaching. 
“Jesus recognizes, in the future, no faith capable of uniting 
man to God, and preparing him for glory, except that which 
is produced and nourished by the word of the Eleven.” This 
“word” (Adyoc) embraces the Epistles as well as the Gospels. 
“Men cannot really come to faith in Christ (eo évé) at any 
time except through this intermediate agency.” It is as Gesz 
says: “AIl belief in the Church is dependent upon the word 
of the apostles, the oral as well as the written word; since 
the death of the apostles the latter, namely, the written word, 
must take preference over the oral in significance or importance. 
Just as He, in v. 17, bears witness that the truth is in the 
Word, and that, in vv. 6—8, by the Word the Eleven had 
become what they were, so in v. 20 He makes the Word, 
namely, the apostolic repetition and exposition of the Word 
spoken by the Father through Christ, to be the seed from 
which faith must sprout forth.” | 

It seems necessary to pause here for a moment to make 
some conclusions, to decide at once to whom Christ here refers, 
who are included in His prayer, what the limitations are that 
we must place on it; for the succeeding verses depend so 
much on, and are so absolutely related to, this verse that, 
unless we define the t@y zeotevdytwy of this verse more closely, 
we shall soon be floundering aimlessly about in the mire of — 
unsolvable difficulties. 

Let us notice that these tv zearevovtwy are really placed 
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in the same class as the apostles as regards their faith and, 
as we shall see later, the reaching of the goal of their faith. 
The apostles believed in Christ?s Word, and this Word was 
God’s Word, v. 6. “I have given unto them the words which 
Thou gavest Me; and they have received them, and they have 
known surely that I came out from Thee; and they have be- 
lieved that Thou didst send Me,’ v. 8. Therefore, ‘Thine 
they were, and Thou gavest them Me; and they have kept 
Thy Word,” v. 6. (This does not include Judas, that son 
of perdition, v. 12.) They were to be one as the Father and 
Son were one, v. 11. They were to be “kept” and “sancti- 
fied,” vv.11.17. And this “keeping” and “sanctifying” really 
included or presupposed their glorification, as the whole con- 
text shows. 

Now here we find many of the same terms used in con- 
nection with these ty meotevovtwy that were used concerning 
the apostles. They are believers, “the believing ones” (very 
emphatic), in the apostles’ word, which, again, was Christ’s 
Word, whose Word is God’s Word. Christ gives these His 
glory, v. 22; they are to be kept in union with Him and the 
Father (the whole context, particularly vv. 21—23); they 
were given Him by the Father, v. 24, in a similar sense as 
the apostles were given Him, vv. 6. 9; they are to be with 
Him where He ts, and share His glory with Him, v. 24. 
The inevitable conclusion that we must reach is, that Christ’s 
prayer here embraces only the true believers, the true Chris- 
tians, the invisible Church, the congregation of saints, which 
truth we confess in the Third Article of our Christian faith 
in the words: “I believe the Holy Christian Church, the com- 
munion of saints.” This sets the proper limitations on this 
prayer, and saves us much confusion concerning Christ’s peti- 
tions in the following verses. That this is the proper premise 
for what follows seems clear to me, and2zf we keep it con- 
stantly in mind during our discussion of the succeeding verses, 
we shall be saved much unnecessary trouble and many uncalled- 
for hypotheses. 
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V. 21. “Ia xdvreg Ev dow, xadwg ov, zatio, av spot xaya 
ev cot, tva xat adtoe ev Huiy dow, tva 0 xdapog meotevy Ore ov pe 
axéatehas. (So Tischendorf. ) 

With the proper premise established, it is not so difficult 
to understand the scope of this and the following verses, 
although we are ready to agree that this verse particularly 
is the crux of the whole prayer to the expositor. 

The verse begins with a tva, ta mdvtec Ev Wav, referring 
back to the ¢gwr@ of vy. 20, and thus virtually presenting the 


object of the petition under the form of an end to be attained. 


by this very prayer. “Jva is a final conjunction, denoting 
purpose and end. It is translated: to the intent that, to the 
end that, in order that. Thayer tells us that “it is generally 
followed by the optative or subjunctive moods. In later Greek, 
however, and especially with the Hellenistic writers, the final 
force of the particle “a is more or less weakened, so that it is 
frequently used where the earlier Greek writers employed the 
infinitive, yet so that the leading and the dependent sentence 
each has its own subject. The first extant instance of this 
use occurs in the Amphictyonic Decree: zpeafedaae zpdog D- 


Ainmov xat dgeovv tva Bondjon, but it increased greatly in sub-— 


sequent times. Accordingly, ?va stands with the subjunctive 
in such a way that it denotes the purport (or object) rather 
than the purpose of the action expressed by the preceding 
verb.” This occurs, among other verbs, after those of saying 
(commanding, asking, exhorting), and so after the verb of our 
passage, éo0wt@, to ask, to beseech. It is interesting to note 
this, because it helps us to a proper understanding of this 
dependent clause. 


The end to be attained, or the thing asked for, is, there- 


fore, ta zdute¢ Ev wow, “that they all may be one.” The 
zdytec, of course, refers back to the tov morevdvtwy of vy. 20, 
and by adding this to make the clause complete, we would 
read, “That all the believing ones may be one.” The zdyte¢ & 
are placed side by side for emphasis, “‘all one.” “He desires 
not only the nearest disciples (v. 11), but also all believers, 
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to be united in the unity of belief upon the basis of the one 
Word.” (Luthardt.) | 

It is the sad mistake of our day to take advantage of 
this clause in such a way as to make it appear that Christ 
here prays for the union of the visible Church, and it is 
a common occurrence to hear men quote this clause, separating 
it not only from the preceding premise, but as well from the 
succeeding explanatory statement. Even though we should 
agree with Godet in having the first clause of v. 21 be formed 
only of the words, “That all may be one,” making this indi- 
cate the general idea, still we should have to conclude, as he 
does, that the clause, “As Thou, Father,” ete., depends on the 
following that, by an inversion similar to that of chap. 13, 34. 
Luthardt places the two clauses (the two “#a) parallel to each 
other. In any case, it is the futile effort of ill-advised com- 
mentators to attempt to separate this clause from the setting 
which it finds in the explanatory statement which follows: 
zxaduc ab, maryo, év gyot xdyw ev aot. As Godet says: “The 
question is not only, as is often supposed, of the union of 
Christians among themselves, but, above all, of the union which 
is the basis of this, that of the body of believers with Christ 
and, through Him, with God Himself. This sublime unity 
it is which Jesus, in what follows, contrasts “with that of 
the world.” . 

In the explanatory clause beginning with zaiac, Jesus 
shows the nature of that unity which He desires for all the 
tov meotevovtwyv. It is to be a unity (xavdc), according as, 
just as, even as Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, ete. 
“Ut omnes unum sint, sicut Tu, Pater, in Me, et Ego in Te, 
ut et ipsi in Nobis unum sint, ut credat mundus, quia Tu Me 
misisti.” It is to be a unity like, or partaking of (xada¢ — 
sicut) the nature of, that of the Father and the Son. It is 
a unity, therefore, of the most elevated order. The very 
reference to the unity existing between Father and Son shows 
it to be a unity of a hidden character, a spiritual unity. And 
what are the characteristics of the unity existing between the 
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Father and the Son? . The evangelist St. John quotes Jesus 
as describing this unity thus (10, 38): “The Father is in Me, 
and I in Him,” 6re év éuot 6 nario xdym ev tw xatpt; and 
again (14, 10. 11), where Jesus speaks thus of this unity to 
Philip: ‘“Believest thou not that I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me? The words that I speak unto you I speak 
not of Myself; but the Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth 
the works. Believe Me that I am in the Father and the 
Father in Me; or else believe Me for the very works’ sake.” 
It is, in the first place, a perfect unity of natures. The 
Father and the Son are one. The nature of the one is iden- 
tical with that of the other. There exists, furthermore, a per- 
fect mutual understanding between them, so that the one never 
desires or does anything except in conformity with the wish 
and doing of the other. There is never any disharmony be- 
tween them; their every move is in absolute harmony each 
with the other. The relation existing between them is based 
on an absolutely flawless divine love, which over against the 
world is made manifest in the love of Christ. The will of 
the one is identical with the will of the other, ete., ad infimtum. 

“Iva xat adtot év jpiy dow. Here comes the second “that” 
({a), which really, in a way, supplements the first %va, in 
such a way namely, that Christ asks that this unity existing 
between the Father and the Son may become manifest also in 
the believers. Yngvar Brun, in his commentary, translates it 
thus: “That they may form a unity just as firm and living 
as the fellowship (or communion) between Father and Son.” 
“The desired unity is to correspond to the type of unity, to 
the manner in which God and Christ are each in the other. 


Thus also shall the believers be, and live in God and Christ.” - 


(Luthardt.) ‘As the Father lives in the Son and the Son 
in the Father, so the Son lives in the believers, and, by living 
in them, he unites them closely one with another.” (Godet.) 
“The Father and Son are to be the element in which the 
believers live and move, ‘unio mystica,’ mystical union, as 
we read in John 15, 5: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches. 
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He that abideth in Me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit; for without Me ye can do nothing’; and again, 
1 John 1, 3: “Truly, our fellowship is with the Father and 
with His Son, Jesus Christ’; and again, 1 John 4,13: ‘Hereby 
know we that we dwell in Him and He in us, because He hath 
given us His Spirit.’ Hence, in so far as the former unity 
is not to be without the latter, it goes beyond the significance 
of an example. Believers are in God and Christ, not merely 
as to will and disposition, but as to their actual being, yet 
without ceasing to be the persons which they are, namely, 
creaturelike and sinful. In that they thus are in God and 
Christ, are they ‘all one’ (zdvre¢ &v).” (Luthardt.) 

Textus Receptus has the word éy, “one,” also in this 
second clause. Tischendorf, with the authority of several MSS, 
has stricken it. Being so very similar to the following éy in 
év #utv, we can readily see how it could have disappeared from 
the text of some MSS. Though, by retaining it, with Textus 
Receptus, the sentence becomes more emphatic, still the sense 
is by no means weakened by dropping it. Whether we say, 
“That they also may be one in Us,” or, “That they may be 
in Us,” makes no material difference. 

“Iva 0 xdapos moateiy Ste av pe dnéotechac. Here we 
have the third “that” (@«), which is subordinate to the two 
preceding ones, and indicates the final purpose of them. 
Luthardt seems to have most nearly caught the meaning of 
Christ’s words here, when he says by way of explaining them: 
“The design of this unity is, ‘that the world may believe.’ 
We see, the Word in its actual realization in the Church is 
that which overcomes the world. For that which the world 
perceives in the Church is to bring it to belief, to belief on 
the Son of God: 6re 3 pe dxéotechac (that Thou hast sent Me). 
The Church, in which the Word of Truth has become a reality, 
is nothing but a testimony of Christ, who, as the contents of 
the Word, thus comes to a wrought-out appearance in the 
Church. Jesus started out from the separating of His own 
followers from the world; but now that the glance has extended 
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itself over the whole, the world comes further into considera- 
tion only as yet to be won. The Church comes into con- 
sideration in a twofold relation, as a gathering of all believers 
(zdvtec ev), and as a gathering institution in respect to the un- 
believing world.” And, certainly, it was this spiritual unity 
of faith, the union with Christ, their Redeemer, that made 
the first Christians such a powerful sermon to the world; it 
was their faith, not any outward organic union (because an 
outward organic union hardly existed at the time; at any rate, 
the Church did not appear to the world, nor had the congre- 
gations united into an organized society or synod), that made 
the world recognize the Christ, the object of their faith, as 
the One sent by the Father. And so the statement of history 
bears out this prayer of Christ: “the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church,” and the blood of the martyrs is, 
after all, nothing but the manifestation to the world of the 
faith that dwells in the believer’s heart. (To be concluded.) 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: — 


1. REGISTER ZUM MAGAZIN FUER EV.-LUTH. HOMILETIK 
UND PASTORALTHEOLOGLIE. Deutsch-englische Monats- 
schrift. Jahrg. 1—88. Bearbeitet von H. Schmidt, Pastor in 
Appleton City, Mo. 250 pages. $1.00. 

Those who knew the author will pick up this volume with a 
melancholy interest: a few days after he had finished this faithful, 
exhaustive, and painstaking compilation and systematic arrangement 
of the contents of thirty-eight volumes of the Missouri Synod’s 


famous Magazin, he entered into his rest. His last public act is a 


distinct service which he has rendered his brethren in the ministry; 
for the Index which he has furnished them for their cherished 
homiletical periodical is eminently serviceable. It presents, 1) the 
“dispos” of sermons for the Sundays, Festival Days and Week Day 
Services of the ecclesiastical year; 2) those for Saints’ Days and 
extraordinary festivals; 8) those for special occasions; 4) those for 
particular Scripture texts; 5) homiletical studies of pericopal and 


other portions of Scriptures; 6) a conspectus of all Bible texts 
treated in the 38 volumes of the Magazin; 7) a survey of the re- — 
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mainder of the contents of the 38 volumes, mostly matter belonging 
to the domain of Pastoral Theology; 8) a topical index; 9) a list 
of reviews of homiletical literature. 


2. DER APOSTOLISCHE BRIEF AN DIE KOLOSSER, fuer 
Theologen und Nichttheologen ausgelegt und inhaltlich dar- 
geleget von Carl Manthey-Zorn. 546 pages. $1.50. 

The faith and life of Christians, the credenda and agenda of 
our profession, the inwardness and outwardness of the life which 
is of God, in God, with God, is here depicted in pleasing style and 
with cordial pastoral fervor. It is a truly illuminating and edifying 
interpretation of one of the choicest parts of the New Testament 
which the author here offers to pastors and parishioners, teachers 
and students. The difficult terminology of the professional exegete 
has been almost entirely discarded in this book, and an example 
worthy of imitation has thus been furnished to show that the deep 
things of the Seriptures can be expressed in the common language 
of plain people. But the best part of this exposition is that the 
practical importance of everything that the Christian religion teaches, 
its constant bearing on man’s thinking and doing, is shown with 
great skill. The author’s remarks on legalism we admit in the sense 
that the impression must never be created, — which, however, some 
expounders of the “duties of Christians” not infrequently create, — 
vtZ., that Christianity is something which. the Christian achieves. 
It is all achieved in him. 


3. THE REFORMATION OF LUTHER A WORK OF GOD. 
A doctrinal paper submitted at the Eastern District Synod by 
Rev. F. CO. Verwiebe. 45 pages. 15 cts. 


4. DIVINE PRESERVATION AND GOVERNMENT. (Con- 
cluded.) A doctrinal paper submitted at the Northern Illi- 
fois District Synod by Prof. G. Hifrig. Contains also the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the District. 18 pages. 15 cts. 


5. THE TABLE OF DUTIES (in Luther’s Small Catechism) FOR 
SHRVANTS AND MASTERS. A doctrinal paper submitted 
at the Michigan District Synod by Rev. O. Luebke. Contains 
also an essay on the Hssence of Justifying Faith by Rev. H. 
Speckhard. 41 pages. 12 cts. 


. HISTORY AND DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF SEYV- 
HENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS. A doctrinal paper submitted 
at the South Dakota District Synod by Prof. G. Weller. 
59 pages. 15 cts. , 


7. WONDERS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. A doctrinal 
paper submitted at the Atlantic Synod, by Rev. P. Roesener. 
49 pages. 15 cts. 


8. THE REFORMATION. A Program for the Reformation Fes- ’ 
tival and Children’s Day. 19 pages. 5 cts.; per dozen, 48 cts.; 
per hundred, $3.50, and postage. 
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9. REFORMATIONSKATECHESE. Auf Verlangen der Gemisch- 
ten Chicago Heights-Konferenz dem Druck ueberlassen von 
Pastor #H. H....7, sen. 4 pages. 3 cts.; per dozen, 380 cts.; 
per hundred, $2.00. 

Both these programs for the children’s service on Reformation 
Day treat the main facts of Luther’s life and work, the former in 118, 
the latter in 108 questions and answers. The English program, more- 
over, contains appropriate songs, hymns, and music. 


10. BEREA BIBLE CLASS LESSONS 1915—1916. 24 pages. 
10 cts. 
This number contains twelve lessons on the life of David, King 
of Israel, and eight lessons on Peter, the Apostle of Jesus. 


SOUVENIR OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE of the Evangelical 
Lutheran St..Paul’s Congregation, New Orleans, La. 32 pages. 


MEMENTO OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the Organization of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Paul, Minn. 16 pages. 

These brief historical sketches by Praeses Wegener and Pastor 

Kveinheder are cheering tales of gratitude for what God has accom- 

plished in two places in His kingdom by men and in spite of men. 


In a four-page German tract of diminutive size (1 ct. a copy, 
less for quantities) Pastor Kaiser has condensed reasons WHY 
CHRISTIANS PATRONIZE THE CHRISTIAN PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL. 


EH. Eckhardt, Battle Creek, Nebr.: — 

1. FRAUENSTIMMRECHT. Von LH. Eckhardt. 16 pages. 
2. SYNHRGISM. Same author. 40 pages. 

Both tracts discuss timely topics, and will aid in formulating 
intelligent judgments. In the former tract we are specially pleased 
with the argument that “woman suffrage,” as advocated by many 
whom nature had intended for men, is not an adiaphoron in the 
strict sense of the word. The latter tract enters upon the points 
which have become controverted in the Lutheran Church of America 
in consequence of the Predestinarian controversy. Its chief value 
is that it offers facts and evidence in a handy form. 


Success Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo., has issued No. 11 of the 
SAHNGERBOTE, which we have noticed in this place in previous 
issues. Besides the usual poetical contributions there are editorial 
articles, which enhance the value of the periodical. 


Pr. W. Herzberger, 38619 Iowa Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: — 
THE FAIREST FLAG BENEATH THE SKY. 10 cts. 


Words and music of a fine patriotic song are here offered. 
Our readers can do some American editors a distinct favor by calling 
their attention to the fact that the author is of German extraction. 
It is seemingly become fashionable to question the loyalty to our 
American government of any person who has had the “misfortune” 
of German descent. 
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Louis Lange Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo.: — 


BLAETTER UND BLUETEN. Dargeboten von der Redaktion der 
Abendschule. 21. Bd. 376 pages. $1.25. 


Filled with entertaining and informing literature, and dressed 
in the pleasing style of its twenty predecessors, this new volume in 
the Abendschule series for the home library of Christian households 
appears as a worthy addition to the collection. 


FIFTY REASONS. Copernicus or the Bible? Philosophy and vain 
deceit or true science? Which is right? The Bible and Prac- 
tical Astronomy or the Babel of theoretical, poetical, New- 
tonian fiction? By #. #. Pasche, Morris, Minn. 47 pages. 
20 cts. 

“We never would consent to the assertion that the earth moves; 
maintaining that it was contrary alike to his own observation and 
to Bible authority, as Joshua commanded not the earth, but the sun 
to stand still,” relates A. A. Hodge of Hugh M’Culloch. (Life of 
Charles Hodge, p. 4.) In all generations since the age of Copernicus 
and Newton unbiased and fair-minded men have found it impossible 
to harmonize the clamorous claims of astronomical science with the 
Bible. Our author joins the throng of noble predecessors, champion- 
ing with telling effect the “optical delusions” of the writers of Scrip- 
ture as realities over and against the confused and confusing “finds” 
of an anti-Scriptural astronomy. His brochure exhibits the strange 
folly of “knowing so many things that are not so.” 


KRIEGSLIEDER UND GEDICHTE von A. Wenzel, Luther- 
ville, Ark. 382 pages. 10 cts.; less in quantities. 
Contains twenty-two longer and shorter poems expressing the 
sentiments of one who sympathizes with Germany and Austria in 
the present war. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis.: — 
1. LUTHER AND OUR FOURTH OF JULY. 40 pages. 5 cts.; 


less in quantities. 


9. WHY THE CONGREGATIONAL MHETING. 8 pages. 5 ets.; 
less in quantities. 

In the first of these tracts by Pastor Dallmann more than a 
hundred opinions voiced by men of renown on Luther’s relation to 
political liberty have been grouped under four heads, and accompa- 
nied by illuminating remarks. The second tract, which is out in 
a second edition, states well the reasons why the men to whom the 
ordering of the affairs of a congregation has been committed should 
attend the meetings of the voting members of the congregation. 


3. VERHANDLUNGEN DER 55. VERSAMMLUNG DER DEUT- 
SCHEN HV.-LUTHERISCHEN SYNODE VON MINNE- 
SOTA U. A. ST. 

Contains, besides an exhaustive review of the business trans- 
actions of the Synod, a doctrinal paper by Rev. R. Heidtmann on 

Efficient Means for Combating Worldliness in Our Churches. 
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Verlag des Schriftenvereins, Zwickau, Saxony: — 


1. WELTKRIEG UND WIEDERGEBURT. Von Pastor W. Woeh- 
ling. 26 pages. 25 Pf. 


2. KRIEGSBETRACHTUNGHN in Anlehnung an den Kleinen 
Katechismus. Von Martin Willkomm. 638 pages. 50 Pf. 


3. DIE SCHULD DER KIRCHE AM KRIEGHE UND IM 
KRIEGE. Von O. Willkomm. 24 pages. 15 Pf.— All these 
tracts sell for less when ordered in quantities. 

The present war in Europe has already produced a literature 
of astonishing dimensions. Viewed from the Christian standpoint, 
the three tracts which are here noted are among the best that we 
have read so far. In a calm and dispassionate manner the first tract 
discusses the question whether it is in accord with Scripture to ex- 
pect as a result of the present war a regeneration of the German 
nation and, through the German nation, of the world. This question 
is negatived, if “regeneration” be understood in its Scriptural mean- 
ing. — The second tract is a remarkably practical pastoral offering 
to aid soldiers and their friends in their daily devotions during the 
war. — The third tract takes up the question of responsibility for 
the present war, and, while denying the political guilt of Germany 
in the outbreak of the war, very earnestly sets forth the guilt of 
spiritual neglect with which the Church of Germany had loaded 
itself prior to the war, and is loading itself during its progress. 


4. Unser Missionswerk in Kriegszeiten. By H. G. Amling. 10 Pf. 
5. Haltet an am Gebet! By R. Kern. 10 Pf. 
6. Aushalten — Haushalten. 
7. Was sagt der Herr Jesus vom Krieg? 
8. Vom falschen und rechten Trost. 
9. Durch seine Wunden sind wir geheilet. 
Each of the last four: 100 copies for M. 1. 
What we have’ said in the last issue in strong commendation 


of similar efforts of our Saxon brethren to carry the Word of God 
to the European battlefields applies to these sequels. 


The Lutheran Publishing Company, Ltd., Hochkirch, Victoria, 


Australia: — 


SYNODALBERICHT DES QUHEENSLAND-DISTRIKTS. 1914. 
49 pages. 6 pence. 


Contains an able paper by Rey. E. Darsow on “The Blessings” 


Aceruing from Synodical Fellowship.” We note, with regret, that 
also our Australian brethren have felt compelled to give special 
evidence of their loyalty to their Australian government. Possibly 
we may have to do the same in America. The pity of it! 


Lutheran Publishing House, Decorah, Iowa: — 
1. BERETNING OM DAT 31TH ORDENTLIGE SYNODE- 
MOLEDE af Synoden for den norsk-evangelisk-lutherske Kirke 
i America. 1914. 3898 pages. 
The Synodical Reports of all the Norwegian bodies are in- 
teresting and valuable at the present time because of the movement 
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for organic union. How this question was debated pro and con, 
at the Norwegian Synod’s convention at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and 
how a minority of considerable proportions is forming against the 
Madison Theses (which have also been placed under stricture by the 
Synodical Conference in two points), is shown by the extensive 
minutes on pages 47. 69. 74. 82. 133. 140 ff 


2, VERBAL INSPIRATION. By Jacob Aall Ottesen Stub. 
108 pages. 

This treatise aims at exhibiting the old Lutheran view of the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and as such is a rara avis 
among kindred publications of the hour. It is written not only with 
a commanding grasp of the pertinent passages of the Bible that 
compel the teaching of the plenary, 7. e., verbal, inspiration, but also 
with an adequate knowledge of the hostile literature that the last 
generation has had inflicted on itself. For this reason we are some- 
what surprised at the rather mild remark of the author about 
“mechanical” inspiration on p. 27. In the view and intention of 
those who have coined that term, it is meant as an opprobrium, and 
is made to apply to some very respectable Lutherans of the age of 
orthodoxy. 


Luther Press, Minneapolis, Minn.: — 


A POPULAR APPHAL (in Three Languages) FOR A THREE- 
LANGUAGH HDUCATION: English, Scandinavian, and 
German, by the Victor direct method. Reprint from Northern 
Review by Prof. J. N. Lenker, D.D. TT pages. 25 cts. 

The appeal which this brochure issues to “study and talk your 
family language,” to learn one or more languages besides the ver- 
nacular of your country, is good. Whether it is desirable to evolve 

a special American form of English, we doubt, and we fail to see 

that the author has made his appeal “in three languages” there is 

no appeal in German in his brochure. 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill.: — 
AUGUSTANA SYNODENS RHFERAT 1915. 276 pages plus 
130 pages of statistics. 


Contains the transactions of the Swedish Lutheran Augustana 
Synod at its convention at Minneapolis in June of this year. 


Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, Ill.: — 


By an oversight we have failed to call attention to an excellent 
portrait of Luther that was sent us in February. It is a photogravure 
copied from an original of Lucas Cranach, painted in 1535. The 
size is 16X20, and the price 50 ets. 

Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O.: cai 
1. CATECHIZATIONS ON LUTHER'S SMALL CATECHISM. 

By Rev. H. J. Schuh. 357 pages. $1.50. 


This is a collection of 104 catechizations, complete in questions 
and answers, for use in the advanced grades of a Sunday-school. 
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The basis of the Catechizations is Luther’s Small Catechism with 
the explanations of the Ohio Synod. A distinct merit of the Cate- 
chizations is their constant recurrence to the text of the Enchiridion. 
The catechization on the Christian Sunday, pp. 37 f., is very timely. 
In the catechization on Marriage, pp. 66 f., something should have 
been said on betrothal. The definition of usury, p. 72, is conventional 
and not exhaustive of the Scriptural meaning of the term. Deference 
to age-long custom is also apparent in the grouping of contrition, 
p. 220, as a part of conversion. If contrition is “sorrow of the heart,” 
and as such a part of conversion, the catechumen will be bewildered 
by the examples of Peter and Judas which are introduced. In other 
words, there is a “sorrow of the heart” which is not a “part” of con- 
version. The catechization of Election, pp. 259 ff., which is based 
entirely on the in-view-of-faith theory, cannot mean anything else 
to a thinking catechumen who remembers the catechization on con- 
version than that God, in electing men unto eternal life, foreknew 
His own discretion, if the elective decree is “based upon His fore- 
knowledge.” 


2.TO MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. A Series of Short 
Papers in Popular Form on Teaching in the Sunday-school. 
By Rev. J. Sheatsley. Third edition. 123 pages. 35 cts. 
These sensible and cordial talks of a pastor to his Sunday-school 
teachers advocate true aims and good methods for the religious in- 
struction and child-care which this species of school assumes. 


Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn.: — 


NORSKE LUTHERSKE PRESTER I AMERICA 1848—1918. 
Samlet af Pastor O. M. Norlie ete. 642 pages. 


The greater portion of this unique publication (pp. 95—566) is 


devoted to about 2,000 very brief biographical sketches of the pastors ~ 


who have labored, or are still laboring, and of men who have helped 
to train these pastors of the various Norwegian bodies in our country. 


All of the sketches which condense the main facts of the respective 


pastor’s life into the least space possible are accompanied by very 
good photographs, which show well on the calendered paper on which 


the whole book has been printed. The first part of the book contains ~ 


a highly instructive historical account of the development of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, divided into seven chapters, 
according to seven decades (from 18483—1913). This historical sec- 


tion embodies some illuminating statistical tables and charts. The — 
chart on page 4 exhibits the gradual Americanization of the four — 
generations of Norwegians who have lived and are living in America. — 


Incidentally we learn that of 200,000 Norwegians now living in 


America a little more than one-fourth are in the churches of the ~ 


various Lutheran or evangelical bodies. A special chapter, composite 
as regards authorship, has been devoted to the Norwegian synods, 
fourteen of them being named. A chart on page 95 exhibits to the 


eye the genesis and evolutions of the most important of these bodies, 


and one on page 612, the comparative representation of Norwegian 
pastors in the various States of the Union. Pages 563—4 are de- 
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voted to illustrated biographical notices of professors at our Con- 
cordia Seminaries at St. Louis and Springfield who have helped to 
train Norwegian pastors, and incidentally we learn that 132 Nor- 
wegians were graduated from Concordia Seminary at St. Louis and 
six from the Seminary at Springfield. The entire book is dedicated 
“to the mother-churech in Norway by the daughter-church,” and 
breathes love for the home country and hope for a union of all Nor- 
wegian Lutherans in America. 


NORGESFAHRDEN. Luther College Concert Band og Chorus. 
Koncertturnéen 1914. Udgivet af en Komité. Decorah, Iowa. 
Udgivernes forlag. 1914. 480 pages. 


During the centennial year of Norway’s independence the Con- 
cert Band and Chorus of Luther College, under the direction of 
Prof. Sperati, and escorted by the President of their school, OC. A. 
Preus, visited and toured Norway and other parts of Europe. This 
book gives a profusely illustrated account, written in the college- 
spirit, of the journey. 


The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


THE DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES AND USAGES OF THE 
GENERAL BODIES OF THE EVANGELICAL LU- 
THERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. Fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged. 275 pages. 


The publishers justify this new edition as follows: 


The former volume of Distinctive Doctrines and Usages was published 
more than twenty years ago. It was favorably received by the Lutheran 
Church in America, and passed through three editions. Its purpose was 
to give in brief compass the history, doctrinal teachings, and valuable 
statistics of a number of the largest Lutheran bodies in this country. 
Some of its material has long since been out of date, and, therefore, mis- 
leading to present readers. 

This new volume is in reality more than an edition of the old one. 
Only one article stands as in the former editions, while four are thor- 
oughly revised, one entirely rewritten, and four new ones added. ‘The 
present work more than fills to-day the place the old one filled when it 
was given to the Church. It is not a book of statistics or of creedal state- 
ments merely. It is rather a history of the rise and progress of the Church 
of the Reformation in America, from its beginning to the present time. 
It furnishes all Lutherans reliable information with respect to the bodies 
herein represented. 

These writers speak for themselves. But they also speak for their 
respective general bodies. They have been selected to do this work be- 
cause of their standing in their own synods. They are men of recognized 
piety and scholarly attainments. They write with authority, for they 
are familiar with the history of our entire Church, and especially of that 
particular branch to which each belongs. 

A perusal of the volume will reveal the fact that there is no attempt 
to shade off doctrinal and practical differences.» There have been differ- 
ences, and they still exist. The authors, with customary Lutheran frank- 
ness, seek to be absolutely true to the historical development of their 
portion of the Lutheran household, believing that by this method alone 
will we’ come to understand each other better. 
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The contents of this book are probably well known to our 
pastors, who, no doubt, consider this book a necessariwm in their 
libraries. But for information to the general public and to chronicle 
the achievements of the various authors we give herewith the list 
of contents: 1. The Joint Synod of Ohio. By Rev. Prof, M. 
Loy, D. D. 2. The General Synod. By Pres. J. A. Singmaster, D. D. 
3. The German Iowa Synod. By Rev. Prof. S. Fritschel, D. D. 
4, The General Council. By Rev. Prof. H. E. Jacobs, D. D., LL. D. 
5. The Synodical Conference. By Rev. Prof. F. Pieper. 6. The 
United Synod in the South. By Rev. Prof. A. G. Voigt, D. D., LL. D. 
7. The United Norwegian Church of America. By Rev. Prof. F. A. 
Schmidt, D.D., and Rev. J. C. Roseland. 8. The Lutheran Free 
Church. By Prof. John O. Evjen, Ph. D. 9. The Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. By Rey. Prof. P. S. Vig. 


General Council Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa.: — 


THE TELUGU MISSION OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America. Con- 
taining a biography of the Rev. Ch. Fr. Heyer, M.D. By 
George Drach and Calvin F. Kuder. 3899 pages. $2.00. , 

The joint authorship of -this volume enlists the technical 
knowledge and practical experience of both the General Secretary 
of the General Council’s Board of Foreign Missions and of a mis- 
sionary actually at work at Rajahmundry, India, in the clear, ex- 
haustive, and sympathetic descriptions that are given in this volume 
of a work that has been an object of cordial concern of many Chris- 
tians in the General Council. The work was originally to have 
come from the pen of the father of the General Council’s' work in 

India, Rev. Heyer, but death interrupted his work, and after forty 

years of delay, during which the face of the mission in India has 

been greatly changed and its stature and size increased, it is now 
completed. 


The Lutheran Publication Society has issued a voluminous re- 
port of 618 pages, which exhibits the PROCHEDINGS OF THE 
4iITH CONVENTION OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


Charles Scribner’s. Sons, New York: — 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CHUROH. By Ernest F. Scott, 
D.D. XI and 279 pages. $1.25. 
The Professor of New Testament Criticism in Queen’s Theo- 


logical College at Kingston, Canada, delivered the Ely Lectures at- 


Union Seminary in 1914. This book is the result. It is an in- 
vestigation of affairs in the earliest Christian age, the period, in 
fact, that lies between the death of Jesus and the first literary 
activity of Paul. The organization of the first Christian Church, 
the communal life within this Church, the establishment of its 
sacred ordinances, especially the Sacraments, are here discussed 
after the scientific method. This method, we think, accounts for 
such judgments as these: “Baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ consisted 
in the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Lord.” (p. 181.) Paul’s co- 
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ordination in 1 Cor. 10 of the two Christian Sacraments is said to 
be the result of “a fanciful exegesis.” (p. 164.) The narrative in 
Acts 2 of the Pentecostal miracle is said to have “assumed its present 
forms under the influence of ideas” which Luke had conceived of the 
parallel between the Old Testament and the New Testament meaning 
of Pentecost. 


Dodd, Mead, and Company, New York: — 


WOMEN UNDER POLYGAMY. By Walter M. Gallichan. With 
numerous illustrations. 356 pages. $2.50. 


Barring the references to Luther’s views on polygamy, pp. 48 
and 294, which we consider incomplete, this study of the polygamous 
and polygynous phenomenon which meets us in every age of the 
world since Lamech is the most comprehensive in scope and lucid 
in style and arrangement that we have seen. The religious side is 
not discussed, but the status of polygamy and allied or substitutive 
practises (including sacerdotal celibacy) in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times is exhibited with sufficient completeness to give one 
a panoramic view of the world’s practise. In a Preface by Wood- 
bridge Riley the American edition of this book, which we have before 
us, has been enriched by reflections on Mormon polygamy. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: — 


TRENDS OF THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN TRUTH. By 
John A. W. Haas. 329 pages. $1.50. 


This book of the President of the Lutheran Muhlenberg College 
is, in its first part, a review and criticism of the “leading trends of 
thought.” We are, first, introduced to “the mathematical method,” 
represented by Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason. The attack 
made upon the Kantian method by positivists and mathematicians 
like Poincaré, Lobatschewsky, and others is also described in this 
chapter. Next follows a review of the Inductive trend of thought, 
whose great formulator is John Stuart Mill. While not blind to the 
dangers which this method presents to the Christian thinker, the 
author regards this method, when “guarded by the proper objective 
presupposition of the unity of revelation,” as “most serviceable to 
express the truths of Christianity, and to formulate the many and 
manifold Christian experiences.” In the next chapter the author 
presents that school of thought in which analogy and comparison 
are employed predominantly for the discovery of truth. Darwin, Sir 
Rawlinson in his Assyriological studies, Grimm in his linguistic 
research, are adduced as examples. In this chapter the author justly 
warns scientists against the fallacy of metabasis eis allo genos, thus: 

The failure of Drummond in finding in analogy a real constructive 
argument to unite nature and religion ought to be a warning to those 
who, from the scientific point of view, attempt to use comparison de- 
structively against religion. When necessity, indéstructibility of matter, 
and conservation of energy, or natural selection, adaptation, and sur- 
vival of the fittest are transferred to religion as essential conditions and 
as basal laws, a great logical error has been committed. There has been 
no examination into the specific phenomena and into the differences of 
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their character. The laws of one sphere have been unjustly forced upon 
another, It is true in science that the laws of no one science can form 
the essential conditions of another science. Still less can the formula- 
tions of any science be introduced as demands into the sphere of faith, 
which is radically diverse. If they are forced upon religion, its nature 
and character will be distorted. Valuable facts of religion will be elimi- 
nated, and minor facts, because of an apparent analogy, will be stressed 
out of all relation to their real worth in the totality of religion. It is 
very strange to note how some scientists so strongly resent the inter- 
ference of religion through comparison with nature, but, seeing the world 
from their small angle, they would apply their generalizations to religion. 


In chap. V the author discusses the “mechanical method,” as he 
finds it in Brahmanism, Buddhism, Nietzsche, and others. Chap. VI 
presents the “biological supposition”; chap. VII, the “psychological 
solution”; chap. VIII, the “social trend.” In the second part, 
“Thought and Truth,” the author studies the Finding of Truth by 
such schools of thought as the absolutist, the mystic, the pragmatic, 
the vitalist, and the realist. Everywhere the book exhibits extensive 
reading, and from the subjects indicated our readers will, without 
our saying so, have inferred that this book is not easy reading. Our 
chief interest in this book is theological, and thus considered, we find 
ourselves in that class of persons whosé criticism the author has 
anticipated in the Preface, when he says: “The strict adherent of 
the older position [of orthodoxy] will claim that undue concessions 
to the modern spirit have been made.” However, it is not:easy to 
put the finger on any one of these concessions. For the author has 
guarded his language with great care, and is an able defender of the 
rights of theology as sut generis, and of such fundamental truths 
as atonement against Eucken, etc., that the general impression which 
one carries away from a perusal of his book is one of profit and 
pleasure. 


The Abingdon Press, New York: — 


THE RETIRED MINISTER. His Claim Inherent, Foremost, 
Supreme. By Joseph B. Hingeley. 592 pages. $1.00 plus 
postage. 

The aim of this opportune publication is to set forth the retired 
minister’s claim to a retiring competency, —a subject that will en- 
list at once the keen interest of thousands of clergymen. The claim 
is, first, shown to be inherent, that is, “the right to a comfortable 
support inheres in the Gospel ministry.” It is shown, secondly, 
to be foremost, in that the meeting of this obligation reacts help- 
fully on the churches. In a Third Part, the Program of Methodism 
is explained, which has declared the retired minister’s claim the 
supreme claim. In a Fourth Part we have illustrations of the claim 
by fact, story, and song. The entire work is a compilation, many 
authors having contributed to its pages. We value this book chiefly 
as a source of information on a mooted subject. The advocacy of 
Levitical customs, based on an enforced tithe-system, do not comport 
with evangelical Christianity. The indigent clergyman may be a 
standing reproach in evangelical Christendom, but there are cures 
for this evil that are worse than the evil. We were greatly attracted 
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by the sentiments which Dr. Keeney, President of the Permanent 
Fund Commission of the Central New York Conference, has em- 
bodied in his paper: “Paving the Last Mile for the Itinerant”: 

Six hundred dollars was the most he earned 

In any year, so far as I’m aware; 

For two and forty years he lived on that, 

Or less. Riches unsearchable he preached, 

And drew this pittance for his household’s needs. 

And yet he seemed to think it was enough. 

I do not know that ever he complained. 

Perhaps it was enough, for he was fed 

And clothed. His wife, the boys and girls, the horse, 

All had enough. He had his work to do, 

And did it faithfully, as unto God. 

And where he labored, hungry hearts were blest, 

Sinners became good men. The village smiled 

Where Amzi Smith abode. 

As God blessed Obed-Edom and his house 

The while the ark was there, so did He bless 

The towns and fields and hamlets where this man 

Dwelt, with God’s glory in his humble soul. 


O God, let not that race of giants die; 

Give us more men like them, old-fashioned, brave, 
True to the truth; men that have made the Church 
Mighty, and glad, and songful in the past. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind.: — 


LEARNING AND DOING. By Edgar James Swift. 


This volume belongs to the Childhood and Youth Series of peda- 
gogical monographs which is being published under the general 
editorship of Prof. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin. The 
aim of the series is to “present in popular style the results of re- 
search in every phase of child-life.” It purports to be “the first 
systematic attempt to give to parents, teachers, social workers, and 
all others interested in the care and training of the young, the best 
modern knowledge about children in a manner easily understood 
and thoroughly interesting.” The present volume, by the Professor 
of Psychology and Education in Washington University, St. Louis, 
holds that the school program should not be separated into the sub- 
jects which the children learn by doing, and those which they learn 
from the teacher’s instruction and from books. He says: “Why 
could not both methods be combined? The writer is of the opinion 
that the principle of ‘learning by doing’ is applicable to all the studies 
of the school, and that it should cease to be merely an attachment 
to school methods, to be used in certain subjects, such as manual 
training, and in a few others on ‘laboratory days.’” The author 
deprecates also the shortening of the child’s educational period which 
our present commercial and industrial age seems to demand. The 
book, though it does not take cognizance of » peculiar work of our 
religious day (parochial) schools, deserves he attention and study 
of our pedagogs. It is well written, and affords a good insight into 
the earnest struggles in which modern pedagogs outside of our circles 
must engage with serious problems confronting them. 
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Burr Printing House, New York: — 


RELIGION AND DRINK. By the Rev. EH. A. Wasson, Ph. D. 
301 pages. 


“Safe and sane,” —if this phrase had not become trite among 
us, we should like to apply it to this discussion of the Scriptural 
view of intoxicating beverages and their consumption, by the Rector 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church at Newark, N. J. Everywhere 
the author carefully collects and groups the Scripture evidence or 
the historical facts that he needs for setting forth the various parts 
of his investigation, and sets them forth with exemplary patience 
and splendid calmness. The chapter on the Temperance Movement 
we consider especially fair. As to the attitude of the Lutheran 
Church (p. 195) on the subject of Temperance and temperance, a 
succinct and exhaustive statement was lately given in What the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church Stands For,’ by Prof. Graebner, to 
this effect : — 

Prouririon.— We hold that the Temperance movement, in so far 
as it aims at changes in the statutes governing the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic, liquor, ought to be treated as a political, social, and 
economic, and not a religious issue, properly speaking. We hold that 
both the supporters and the opponents of this movement, inasmuch as it 
is a political issue, ought to be guided purely ‘by considerations of public 
welfare. As Lutherans we shall oppose the enactment of laws which pro- 
hibit the use of fermented wine in the Sacrament. As Lutherans we re- 
ject (because contrary to Scripture) the doctrine that the use of liquor 
as a beverage is in itself a sin. The Lutheran Church recognizes the 
gravity of the evils connected with the liquor traffic, but does not as 
a Church presume to interfere in a matter which as a political issue purely 
concerns the State. For the Church, its duty in the matter ends when it 
teaches the sinfulness of the misuse of liquor, and through the sanctify- 
ing power of the Gospel strengthens its members against the temptations 
that lurk in the use of alcoholic drink. 


Fleming H. Revell, New York: — 


JOHN HUS, THE MARTYR OF BOHEMIA. By W. N. Schwarze, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. 152 pages. 75 cts. 


The Professor of Church History in the Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., offers, in this volume, a 
popular sketch of the Czech confessor for some of the fundamental 
truths of Protestantism that embodies/the principal known facts 
of his life, and sets them forth in animated narrative. Hus is here 
represented as the spiritual father of the Moravian Brethren, the 
Unitas Fratrum, which we consider a correct estimate of his char- 
acter and work. 


G. P. Clarke, Alton, Ill.: — 
THE MAKING OF CHRISTIANITY. An Exhibit of Hebrew and 
Christian Messianic Apocalyptic Philosophy and Literature. 
By John OC. C. Clarke, D.D. 423 pages. $1.25. 
By comparing cognate terms and phrases in Revelation, the 
author justifies an attempt to divide the contents of the last book 
in our Bible so as to make chaps. 4 to 22, 5 agree with the seven 
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letters in chaps. 2 and 3 in the subject-matters treated. The eollation 
helps him “to disclose how much of the matter is St. John’s own 
rhetoric, and how much is from other sources.” The author holds 
that the Apocalypse “reproduces and perfects” the “Apocalyptical 
System” of the Old Testament writers and of Judaism in general. 
The whole Bible in both Testaments, according to his view, is per- 
meated with apocalyptical ideas of very old origin, which are being 
gradually unfolded, and which are not to be understood as pro- 
phetical, but as symbolizing truths and principles. The author, ac- 
cordingly, is out of accord with the exegetical labors that have been 
expended hitherto on such writings as Daniel in the Old and Reve- 
lation in the New Testament. 


WAR ECHOES, or, Germany and Austria in the Crisis. Excellent 
illustrations and maps, ete. By George Wiliam Hau, A. M. 

‘ 352 pages. $2.00. To be had of Geo. Knoop, 8428 Park Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., or of Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This is, in the main, a serap-book of literary material, which the 
editor has collected from many sources, on the cause of the Teutonic 
Allies in the present war in Europe. Important and iuluminating 
articles that deserve being preserved are here offered, e. g., James 
O’Donnell Bennet’s Light on the German Spirit and Denial of Ger- 
man Cruelty; Dr. John W. Burgess’s Causes of the European Con- 
flict and Defense of Germany; Herman Ridder’s Russian Orange 
Paper and The War and America; Horace L. Brand’s Germany's 


‘Declaration and Our Country’s Position; Dr. Hugo Muensterberg’s 


Emperor William the Man and Morals of the War; Hon. Peter S. 
Grosseup’s Appeal for a Fair Judgment; Dr. Kuno Francke’s Ger- 
manys Fateful Hour; Dr. Geo. Stuart Fullerton’s. Significance of 
German Militarism; Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s Germany’s Place 
in the Sun; Dr. Herbert Sanborn’s What the Teuton Defends; 
Dr. Alfred E. Meyer’s Germany’s Hnemies; Raymond E. Swing’s 
Germany Forced into the War; Dr. Julius Goebel’s The German- 
American and the President's Neutrality Declaration and Bismarck 
on the Purpose and Policy of the German Empire; Dr. Geo. L. 
Scherger’s What Would Bismarck Say? and EHvolution of the German 
Empire; Count J. H. von Bernstorfi’s Germany and the Great War; 
Dr. Paul Carus’s Lessons of the War and Panslavism; Dy. Bern- 
hard Dernburge’s Germany and England Real Issue and Dr. Eliot's 
Anti-German Terrors; Prof. James G. MeDonald’s German “Atroci- 
ties’ and International Law; Herbert Corey’s British Censors Forge 
Dispatches; Dr. James Westfall Thompson’s Russian Diplomacy and 
the War; Dr. Ferd. Schevill’s Germany and the Peace of Europe; 
Chas. Tower’s Germany of To-Day; Dr. C. R. Henderson’s Duty of 
Preparedness; Jos. Medill Patterson’s German Race Wars for Life. 
Besides collecting the material, the work of the editor on this volume 
embraces collating and grouping of material and the insertion of 
notes. Very many brief newspaper clippings,-news items, and edi- 
torial utterances have been embodied in this symposium. The size 
of the book is 118 inches, and there are three columns of print to 
the page. A fairly exhaustive index of seven pages facilitates the 
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finding of particular facts in the abundance of interesting material 
that has been gathered into this volume, which has been fitly named 
“War Echoes.” 


In the HIBBERT JOURNAL for April (Sherman, French 
& Co., Boston) Prof. Bergson, of Paris, writes on Life and Maier 
at War: L. J. Jacks, of Oxford, on The Tyranny of Mere Things; 
Evelyn Underhill, of London, on Problems of Conjict ; Prof. Perey 
Gardner, of Oxford, and Rev. A. W. F. 
German “Kultur”; Count Hermann Keyserling, on T he Meaning of 
the War; Maude Egerton King, of Sandhouse, Godalming, an Gothic 
Ruin; E. F. Carritt, of Oxford, on Treiischke and Hegel (“Shall 
We Serve God for Naught?’); M. W. Robieson, of Belfast, on 
German Socialist Theory and War; J. M. Sloan, of Lendon, on 
Carlyle’s Germans, etc. The European War, its causes, meaning, 
possible effects, are discussed in these articles, most strikingly, we 
think, in Count Keyserling’s article. 


Deicherische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig >— 

i. DER ERSTE UND ZWEITE PETRUSBRIEF UND DER 
JUDASBRIEF, ausgelegt von Dr. G. Wehlendberg. LV and 
334 pages. M. 9.50. 

This is the fifteenth volume in Zahn’s Commentary to the New 
Testament, for which the author of the present volume is one of the 
associate editors. Nothing need be said to our readers regarding the 
excellent workmanship that is being expended on Zahn’s Commen- 
taries. They are standards in the department of New Testament 
exegesis. Not only is the actual exposition a painstaking, thorough, 
and well-balanced process in every volume that has so far appeared; 
not only is the wealth of learning laid down im footnotes and ref 
erences a magnificent stimulus for further study; but the masterly 
introductions written for each book of the Bible that is being treated 
in this series are marvels of compactness and Invcidity. In the 
present volume we were particularly interested in the authors ex- 
planation of 1 Pet. 1, 2 and 2, 19. 20. Im the former passage we 
could wish to see the force of the preposition efe in connection with 
ézaxojr and éxisxroic brought out more fully: in the latter passage 
the author’s claim that xyotesm always means “Heilspredigt” when 
Christ is the subject of the verb does not satisfy. nor does the entire 
exegesis resulting from this view. — The logical divisions of the con- 
tents of the book, which have resulted from the author’s penetrating 
study, deserve special mention. To glance over the Table of Con- 
tents is In itself an introduction to, and explanation of, the book. 


2. KIRCHE, VOLK UND STAAT, vom Sitandpunkt der evanget J 
lischen Kirche aus betrachtet. Von Dic. theol. Konrad Meyer. — 
54 pages. M. 1.50. 

This brochure, which was written before the opening of the 
European war, may find this terrible international catastrophe a 
blessing: as the war has had a sobering effect on men, and led 
many who have been counted with the churchless and indifferent 
masses to a new estimate of the value of the Christian religion in 
general, thoughtful minds will be led particularly to a question which 
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should have been settled by evangelical Germany long ago: the sepa- 
ration of Chureh and State, which the author advocates in a de- 
termined fashion, yet with a discreet recognition of the attending 
difficulties arising against a rupture of time-honored bonds that 
could not be effected without a convulsion. 


8. DIF COHRISTLICHE WAHRHEITSGHWISSHEILT; ihr letzter 
Grund und ihre Entstehung. Von Dr. L. Ihmels. Dritte, er- 
weiterte und verbesserte Autilage. VIIT and 852 pages. M. 7.50. 

This dogmatical treatise, which has for some time engrossed the 
thought of the Protestant theologians, is out in a third, enlarged 
edition. ‘lhe arrangement of the contents and the main divisions 
remain unchanged. The First Part is historical, and recounts the 
dogmatical standpoints occupied by Protestant theologians, from 

Luther to the historical school of to-day, on the basic principle 

how the assurance of truth in religion is obtained. Six epochs are 

noted: 1. Luther; 2. the old Lutheran dogmaticians; 8. from the 
age of Pietism to that of Supranaturalism; 4. Frank; 5. Heumann; 

6. the historical school. The two first of these epochs we reserve for 

a more detailed and critical review later in another part of this 

periodical. The Second Part presents, in a series of six connected 

chapters, the author’s view of the ultimate reason for assurance and 
its origin. ‘To state the matter briefly, the individual Christian be- 
comes assured of the truth by reflecting on the soteriological ex- 
periences which lie at the base of his existence as a Christian. As 

_ these experiences are not the product of his intellect or will, but 

wrought in him by the faith-creating activity of the Holy Spirit, so 

the assurance that what the Christian has grasped to the end of his 
salvation is truth, is a divinely-wrought assurance by the same Spirit. 

The Christian cannot effect this assurance in himself by means which 

he furnishes himself. He must abide the working of the Spirit, who 

moves whithersoever He lists, and when His operation reaches the 
individual soul, all depends on the disposition of that soul to permit 
the Spirit to open up for it a way by which it can perceive the divine 
self-attestation. True, the author mentions as a means of the Spirit’s 
operation the Word, but he perplexes the reader by the statement on 
p. 350 that the “normal” process by which assurance of truth is 
wrought by the Spirit is the same as that in which the Spirit works 
assurance of salvation in a baptized infant. We have also been re- 
minded of a remark in the author’s “Zentralfragen” that is cognate 
to the matter in hand, viz., that the origin of faith to-day must be 
explained in the same manner as in the days of our Lord’s visible 
conversation on earth: it is due to a person’s entire religious en- 
vironment; it is not necessarily from the Word; in fact, it would 
be erroneous to hold that it must be. Such views, of course, depre- 
ciate the objective reality of the written Word of God as a source of 

Christian assurance, and come under the stricture of the Smaleald 

Articles. Altogether the distinction between ‘assurance of salvation 

(Heilsgewissheit) and assurance of truth (Wahrheitsgewisshcit) 

seems inane; for assurance of salvation implies, if it does not 

postulate as a logical prius, assurance of truth, at least of the one 
truth of salvation. Or does the author’s remark about the “normal” 
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process, noted above, and another remark, on p. 334, that a child 
cannot be induced without cruelty to reflect on the foundation of 
its assurance, — do these statements mean that an assurance of sal- 
vation can exist in any instance without an assurance of truth? 
There is here an annoying obscurity and a plain tendency to divorce 
the believer’s assurance from the written Word of Scripture, making 
it dependent on the sovereign will of the Spirit, who can work by 
parental authority, religious environment, ete. 


4, DIE THEOLOGIE DER GEGENWART. IX. Jahre. Heft 1: 
“Systematische Theologie” von Prof. Dr. R. H. Gruetzmacher 
in Erlangen. Mit einem Anhang: “Nordische Theologie” von 
Oberlehrer C. Dymling, Sundsvall, Nordschweden. 52 pages. 
M. 3.50 per annum. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, sends us Vol. 
VIII, No. 6, and Vol. IX, No. 1, of DIE THEHOLOGIE DER 
GHEGEHNWART. The former issue contains Prof. Dr. G. Wohlen- 
berg’s review of literature on the New Testament, the latter Prof. 
Dr. Gruetzmacher’s review of publications on Systematic Theology, 
with an appendix by Prof. C. Dymling on-Norse Theology. 


From the same publisher we have received the following issues 
of NEUE KIRCHLICHE ZEHITSCHRIFT: Vol. XXV, No. 12, 
containing Wohlenberg, The New Testament and War, Luetgeri, 
Penitential Preaching, and commemorative reviews by Dr. Bezzel in 
memory of Buchrucker, Burger, and Kohl, and by Dr. Gruetzmacher 
in memory of Frank. The number of this volume containing the 
indexes is a very elaborate one. Vol. XXVI, No. 1, contains a 
Salutatory by Engelhardt; Bezzel, In Serious Times; Althaus, Our 
Confession as Regards the Importance of the Death of Jesus for Our 
Salvation; Jordan, Church History as a Theological Science; Jelke, 
The Most Recent Construction of a Christian, Religious Knowledge 
of God. No.2 contains: Dunkmann, Tasks Devolving upon Theology 
in Consequence of the War; Pollitt, The Prussian Order of Service 
for the Main Service; Caspari, Home and Domestic Affairs of the 
Prophet Hosea. 


Hdwin Runge, Berlin-Lichterfelde: — 
ERDBESTATTUNG ODER FEUERBESTATTUNG? Der bibli- 
ao Brauch auf ethnographischem Hintergrund. Von Prof. 
. Wilh. Caspari. (Erlangen.) 48 pages. 60 Pf. 
Nite only the main result of our perusal of this brochure, 
the author advocates interment as the form of burial which comports 
with the Christian belief in a future resurrection. 


Notr.—In the article on “Luther’s Relation to Hus” in our last 
issue, p. 146, there is an error, to which Rev. Verwiebe has called our 
attention, and that is due to hasty work: the Eck who opposed Luther 
at Worms, and the Eck who opposed him at Leipzig are two different 
personages. The error is best corrected by inserting after the words 
“pitted against” the words: a namesake of, and at the end of the clause, 
after the words “Dr. Eck,’ the words: of Treves. De 


